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NON-BLOC POLICY IS THE BEST WAY TO PEACE 
AND PROGRESS | 


by Prince Norodom SIHANOUK 


Prime-Minister of Cambodia 


The ,Review of International Affairs“ invited Prince 
Norodom Sihanouk, Premier of the Kingdom of Can- 
bodia, to answer three questions on the significance and 
tole of the policy pursued by non-bloc countries in con- 
temporary international relations. Here are the questions. 


QUESTION: The independent policy of non-bloc 
countries has established itself as a strong factor of 
peace and stability in the world. Iu your opinion, what 
F opportunities have uon-bloc countries of taking part in 
international relations, iand what contribution might they 
—_ to the settlement of major problems? 


_ ANSWER: We are convinced that the non-aligned 
consistently pursued by many countries, including 
Yugoslavia and Cambodia, has contributed notably to 


| the avoidance of global conflict during the past few 


years. We are likewise convinced that the attitudes and 
activities of the neutral countries which represent a large 
part of mankind favoured the abatement of tension which 
has now been brought about between nations that have 
been living in an atmosphere of permanent hostility. 

The past two years afford numerous, even tragic, 
examples of the efforts made by both blocs to strengthen 
their positions. If more neutral nations had yielded to 
pressure and joined one or the other bloc, thus disturb- 
ing the balance power, it is quite possible that the world 
would have become involved in another war for supre- 
macy. 

Monolithic unity and consolidation of the blocs was 
possible only under the condition that all nations ac- 
cepted the choice placed before them so insistently. But 
ever since the peoples —having succeeded in preserving 


their complete freedom — managed to make their voice 
heard (however weak that voice may be, it is a voice of 
common sense, reason and tolerance), solidarity within 
the blocs became fictitious. 


Truly peaceful coexistence whose lofty principles 
were defined in 1955 when the cold war was at it height, 
has succeeded gradually in gaining acceptance throughout 
the world. Peaceful coexistence marked its first major 
triumph with the meeting between President Eisenhower 
and Premier Khrushchev and the encouraging prospects 
opened up by these talks in the international sphere. 


The evolution of the international situation only 
confirms our conviction that we have chosen the best 
way leading to peace without which there can 
be no human progress. We must continue our unselfish 
efforts however in order to contribute to better inter- 
national understanding, and especial'y in order to stead- 
fastiy defend the principle of the right of peoples to self- 
government, the principle of non-interference in their 
international and internal affairs, the principle of mu- 
tual respect, and, finally, the respect of territorial inte- 
grity and international treaties, agreements and conven- 
tions. 


It should be borne in mind that the numerous dis- 
putes which arose between the blocs at the time of the 
cold war are still awaiting solution, without which lasting 
peace is impossible. Some of these outstanding issues 
will be settled by means of mutual negotiations. Some 
will not. Perhaps it would be expedient to enable the 
neutral countries, within the framework of the United 
Nations, to make a more effective contribution in this 
respects, thus making it possible to find an acceptable 
solution for the parties to the dispute. 


QUESTION: A further widening of the gap be- 
tween the developedand under-developed countries has 
been recorded of late. Which are the most effective 
ways to narrow the gap between the dereloped and 
under-developed regions and to which forms of assist- 
ance to the undeveloped countries would you per- 


sonally assign priority? 


ANSWER: The exceptional progress of the big 
powers during the past fifteen years renders the poverty 
of certain peoples all the more obvious. Any reference 
to the fate of millions of people living in the most abject 
misery is carefully avoided at all big international meet- 
ings. The assistance received by these peoples from the 
richer nations is negligible compared with their actual 
needs. | am not pleading for my country which is poor 
no doubt, but which does not know famine and which 
has succeeded, owing to favourable circumstances and 
the efforts of its peope, in taking a step further on the 
road to progress. It is nonetheless abnormal that the po- 
wers which are eloquent on the subject of solidarity 
should spend fabulous amounts on their military arse- 
nals and research for prestige purposes, at the expense 
of assistance to the peoples which lack even the basic 
means of subsistence. 


Only the settlement of the disarmament problem 
and cessation of nuclear experiments for military pur- 
poses would enab‘e the solution of the important pro- 
blem of assistance to the developed countries. 
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It would be desirable to include the problem of an 


eventual joint allocation of adequate resources for effect- 
ive assistance to the under-deve oped countries within the 
framework of the discussions between the leaders of the 
two blocs, thus enabling the gap that divides them from 
the developed countries to be narrowed. All suggestions 
on the creation of a common fund for assistance to the 
under-developed countries met with a yery weak respomse 
as it is natural that under conditions of cold war the 
prime objective of both sides was to obtain political or 
economic gains from the assistance granted to any 
country. As the relaxation of international tension is be-- 
coming increasingly obvious, however, we hope that ar- 
tention will be given in the first place to the interests 
of the nations to which aid is being extended and which 
should be supported in their efforts. 


I consider, at any rate, that assistance in capital 
equipment and means of production is more~ desirable 
that assistance in consumer goods. This assistance must 
realy coincide with the possibilities of the under-deve- 
loped countries and no one knows their possibilities bet- 
ter than their national governments. There are many 
examples of countries which received substantial assist- 
ance, but whose needs were misunderstood, so that the 
aid granted was wholly ineffectual. 


QUESTION: How do you assess the present state 
of relations between your country and Yugoslavia and 
what wishes would you convey to the Yugoslav peoples 
through our Review? 


ANSWER: Relations between Cambodia and Yugo- 
slavia have always been characterized by a spirit of con- 
fidence and mutual respect. Our two countries have 
kindred views on many international problems. Agree- 
ments on trade, payments and technical assistance, have 
already been conc’uded between them and will be fol- 
lowed by a cultural convention. These facts assure the 
friendsh'p which binds us and protect it from all trials. 
The mutual visits of our statesmen and their cordial talks 
will consolidate these ties still further if necessary. 


I am glad to have this opportunity to express my 
sincere admiration and the admiration of the people of 
Cambodia for the peoples of friendly Yugoslavia and for 
their magnificent success in the peaceful construction 
and development of their country. Together with the 
entire people of Cambodia I fervently hope that your 
spectacular successes will be continued in peace, thus 
assuring ever greater happiness and prosperity to all the 
peoples of your beautiful and great country. 


THE EDITORIAL BOARD OF THE 


Review of International Affairs” 


WISH TO ALL READERS AND CONTRIBUTORS 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR 
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Current Topics 


Pew TEAR REFLECTIONS 


by Dr. Ale’ BEBLER 


[XN THEIR references to the past year, most serious 
and all well-intentioned commentators of inter- 
national developments agree that it has brought favou- 
rable changes in the world atmosphere. They are less 
unanimous in their attempts to assess these changes and 
to prognosticate for 1960. 

There is no doubt that a certain change, which 
should by no means be under-estimated, has taken place 
in respect to the differences which have been and still 
are the most direct source of the threat of war, that is, 
the differences between the East and the West. A con- 
siderable distance was covered from the ,,Berlin Crisis” 
of December 1958 to the Khrushchev-Eisenhower meeting 
at Camp David, and the result, the Camp David com- 
munique, is a document of the first importance. The 
year ended in an agreement to hold a four-power con- 
ference towards the end of April or early in May of 
this year, on the understanding that it will be the firs¢ 
of a series of conferences. The intention obviously 
is that new meetings should not depend on the success 
or failure of the first conference. 

A change in the atmosphere has been brought about 
and conditions easing East-West relations have been 
created. That cannot be disputed. But what can be 
disputed and what is necessary to discuss is the tempo 
and direction of further trends in East-West relations 

and on other ,,fronts“ of world affairs, where there 
are potential threats to world peace and peaceful pre- 
gress. 

There are people who, intentionally or out of ca- 
relessness, confuse the questions of tempo and of di- 
rection. 


TEMPO... 


oe THING is — tempo. It is natural that after 
the many years of the cold war, all those who 
sincerely desire its end should regard with anxiety at 
any waste of time, any delay, any slowness. They note, 
but naturally without any enthusiasm, the fact that an 
agreement to stop nuclear weapon tests is the subject 
of a conference which has lasted more than a year now 
and during which more than 150 sessions have been 
held. And still there is no agreement. It should be added 
that the suspension of tests would only be the first be- 
ginning, the first sub-stage of the first stage in disarm- 
ament. How much time would it take for the other 
—sub-stages and stages? It will be nine months from the 
adjournment of the four Foreign Ministers’ Conference 
in Geneva early in August last year to the meeting of 
the four Prime Ministers towards the end of April or 
in May of 1960. If this conference ends without a con- 
crete and favourable solution, how much time will ir 


take to convene and arrange another? There are elections 
in America in the autumn, and the resumption would 
probably be postponed till 1961... 

Of course reasonable critics of the slowness of the 
tempo are not blind to the difficulties encountered by the 
statemen who wish to go faster or are prepared to go 
faster. But the fact remains that the arms race is going 
on, new countries are being drawn into it, new bases 
are being established, military budgets are increasing 
(an increase from 60 billion dollars in 1958 to 62 bi!- 
lion dollars in 1959 has been announced for the Atlantic 
Pact countries), while negotiations and agreement are 
progressing dreadfully slowly. 


... AND THE DIRECTION OF AGREEMENT 


The other thing is — direction. 

We have formulated, and publicly, certain objections 
as to the direction of these trends. We said that it 
would be harmful if-things were to develop in a direction 
which would lead to the resuscitation of the method 
of division of spheres of interests between the big powers, 
a notorious method, not only of distant times, but un- 
fortunately of the quite recent past. Similar warnings, 
and sometimes anxieties, have been expressed by others 
too. What lay behind the so-called rebellion of the little 
ones“, as the Press called it at the latest meeting of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Council in Paris, if not the fear 
that the big ones were coming to an agreement without 
the knowledge of the former on matters concerning 
them? 

These dangers, however, are no excuse for delaying 
agreement between the East and the West. Delays and 
slowness in arriving at this agreement do not in them- 
selves settle anything, do not change anything in the 
elements of the problem which has to be solved. One 
can go fast or slow along a bad or a good path. The 
wish and demand of the consistently democratic and 
peaceful factors must be to! go fast, and along a good 
path. 

And practice would probably show that the good 
path was the shorter one. 

Let us consider the most acute question in East- 
West relations — the arms race. Last year, a Committee 
of Ten was set up to explore the possibility of agreed. 
simultaneous and controlled disarmament. The compo- 
sition of this Committee, established outside the United 
Nations, includes five representatives of each of the two 
military blocs. This was on Argust 5, 1959. The firs+ 
meeting of the Committee will — it appears — be 
held on March 15, 1960, seven and a half months after 
its formation. And what will be the tempo of the work 
of this Committee? 


— 


Is it not probable that representatives of the non- 
aligned countries, if they were on the Committee, would 
work to accelerate the convening and work of such a 
body? Is it not probable that their efforts at mediation 
would help to bring the bloc representatives closer to- 
gether? 

We can easily imagine why the bloc representatives 
work slowly when they are alone, even if they sincerely 
desire agreement. They are torn between the tasks they 
have set themselves jointly and the contradictory inte- 
rests of their respective blocs. They have to bear these 
in mind both in making proposals and in accepting the 
proposals of others. Such representatives submit, with the 
greatest difficulty, what is most urgent, and these are 
compromise proposals. For any compromise may be 
taken by the opposite side as a proposal for further bar- 
gaining, a proposal from which the promoter is pre- 
pared to give way in favour of the other side. It is 
also difficult to. accept someone else’s proposal, for 
acceptance may give the other side the impression that 
the promoter has gone too far, and might take up a 
more rigid attitude if his proposal were accepted. In such 
negotiations, therefore, an impasse is the normal state 
of affairs — and compromise the exception. 


BLOCS AS FACTORS OF AGGRAVATION 


LOC POSITIONS and bloc mentality are the main 
obstacles to an agreement. The bloc formations 
and their bodies are instruments of both shooting war 
and col'd war, but not of alleviation or agreement, 
The cold war not only involved the big powers and 
their blocs but drew all the other countries in its whirl- 
pool. Had it brought about a shooting war, all peoples 
would have suffered, both in the bloc and in the non- 
bloc countries. That is why the cessation of the cold 
war concerns all countries without exception. Any ten- 
dency to monopolize major international issues is the- 
refore ilogical and harmful. 
The most obvious harm resulting from the tendency 
of major problems to monopolize attention is that some 
of them may be under-estimated or even lost sight of. 


The big powers automatically concentrate on what bears 


down on them most at the moment — 


the financial 


burden called forth by the umrestricted arms race, for 


instance. 


But this race and East-West relations in ge- 


neral may not constitute the only or even the principal 
threat of war. Another source is colonial relations and 


the economic inequality between two sections of 


the 


world — the developed section and the under-developed 


section. 


It is true that last year this question was tackled 
— both in the United Nations and outside it — to a. 


larger extent and more persistently than 


in previous 


years, but it was far from being given the attention it — 


deserves. 


In a word, it would be desirable to speed up efforts 
for the relaxation of international tension and to pe- 
netrate more deeply into the source of all the main 
problems facing mankind in our age. And this speeding- 
up and extended examination of problems would be 
achieved most surely if the methods in solving them 


were democratized. In this way, the basic 
slowness and, narrow-mindedness — i.e., 


the 


cause for 


bloc 


approach and bloc speculations — would be tackled most 


effectively. 


Another. thing would be achieved by the democrati- 


zation of methods of solving international issues. 


It 


would pave the way for the next stage of such a deve- - 
lopment of international relations. as is desirable from 
the point of view of the interests and lasting safeguard- 
ing of peace. And this stage is transcendence of the bloc 


division of the world. 


The big powers on both sides have for years inde- 
fatigably declared that the other side is to be blamed 
for the outbreak of the cold war and that its acts have 


made it necessary to set up millitary alliances. 


The 


opinion that the military blocs are a necessary evil, but 
that the big powers are prepared to work on finding a 


way out of their vicious circle, fits into the logic 


of 


this argumentation. The democratization of the methods 
of solving major international problems wou'd eventually 


extricate them, too, from this vicious circle. 
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HE BEGINNING of the relaxation of  inter- 
national tension and the creation of prospects 
for a peaceful settlement of outstanding international 
political questions make it possible to realize better the 
grave consequences of the cold war which, judging by 
appearances, is in its final stage. The cold war has led 
to deep distrust which has poisoned international re- 
lations in general, and relations between the big Eastern 
and Western powers in particular, a distrust which is a 
terrible obstacle to the favourable international develop- 
ment now under way, and which demands that every 
hint of a step forward be provided with proofs of ,,g00d 
intentions“ so that it may later be considered with ,.the 
utmost care“. Also involved are questions which re- 
mained unsettled at the end of the last war, and which 
have now become long-term and far more complicated 
problems, as a result of the delay in their solution: the 
unification of Germany, that of Korea, etc. The inten- 
sified arms race as a result of the cold war has ‘ed to 
the production of new, technically more advanced types 
of weapons, and thereby made one of the essential 
elements in the settlement of the disarmament problem 
— the setting up of an effective control system — stiil 
more complicated. 

But no matter how surprising this may seem at 
first glance, far more difficu't, comprehensive and 
lasting are the repercussions of the cold war on the 
further international economic development. Whereas 
at least some of the international political problems can, 
with all-round effort, be somehow ,,shelved“, that is, 
»kept frozen“ without harmful effects on the further 
easing of the international situation, until a sufficiently 
favourable atmosphere for their settlement is created, 
the world economic body as a whole (and the economy 
of some more developed regions in particular) has, over 
the entire post-war period, been developing under the 
continuous effect of cold war injections, which have 
distorted and are increasingy distorting its normal de- 
velopment. There is a serious threat of individual parts 
of that body, under the effect of these cold war inject- 
ions, developing into real economic monstrosities, which 
will in the course of decades undermine the sound foun- 
dations of a normal international economic development. 
The factors which originate from the very nature and 
intentions of the cold war are having a more and more 
dangerous effect on the development of world economy, 
in a very sensitive period of ever-closer and more in- 
tensive association and even integration of the split na- 
‘tional economies — on the basis of their own objective 
laws — into an organic whole. In all this, there is 
another factor, which obscures still more the prospects 
of a normal international economic development, name- 

_ ly that, to all appearances, international economic deve~- 
lopment does not become normal simultaneously with 


Integration and Cold War 


by Dr. JozZe BRILEJ 


the easing of the international situation in the political 
sphere. On the contrary, the scene of the cold war 
seems to be shifting from the political to the economic 
field, with the obvious tendency of further aggravation 
of the cold war in this sphere. All these threatened 
distortions and tendencies are becoming clearer in the 
alarming manifestations accompanying various trends of 
integration in the world, particularly in Europe. 

In this, there is no alternative, in principle, in fa- 
vour or against integration. More intensive and wider 
international co-operation which, in addition to bi- 
lateral and multilateral trade, increasingly covers co- 
ordination, co-operation and specialization in economy 
and, at least in an indirect way, in investments, that is, 
in the co-ordination of future economic patterns of na- 
tional economies — is dictated by the stronger develop- 
ment of the productive forces on the basis of new 
technological achievements. Accordingly, the objective 
economic process is pulling down barriers built in the 
age of handicraft industry, which is in itself a progres- 
sive and irresistible process. 

The very fact that there are trends of integration 
both in the capitalist and the socialist economy (although 
in different forms), and in the developed as well as the 
less developed areas (although they have different roles 
and different aims), points to the objective character of 
the process of integration. In West Europe, for instance, 
the protection of national markets encourages small and 
technically insufficiently developed industrial enterprises, 
which can only produce at high prices for their own 
home markets, whereas on the world market they could 
not compete against the big mass-producing industrial 
enterprises. A typical example is the industry of machine 
tools in West Europe in which, according to the data 
suppliel by the European Productivity Agency, it takes 
approximately 600 work hours to produce a lathe, com- 
pared with 200 work hours for the production of the 
same type of lathe in mass production in the Soviet Union. 
The production of drills takes as much as five times as 
many working hours in West Europe as the mass pro- 
duction of the same machine in the Soviet Union. The 
example of Italian metallurgy, which up to,1950 was 
producing 3.5 million tons of steel in almost 80 plants, 
at a cost of 50 per cent higher than those in West Euro- 
pe, is the best illustration of the advantages of a large 
market created by the process of integration. During 
this process the Italian metallurgy was fairly rapidly mo- 
dernized and, concentrated largely in four plants, in- 
creased steel production to six million tons, at prices 
which are fully competitive with those of production in 
West Europe. The trends of integration in the less de- 
veloped regions, where the process of industrialization 
has only started, have the same economic basis, being 
the reflection of the same objective economic process. 


f\ 


The need for speedier economic development compels ~ 
the countries of these regions to build modern industries 


whereby they by-pass the stage of handicraft industry 
which the old industrial countries had to go through. 
Modern industry, on the basis of contemporary technolo- 
gical achievements, however, cals for the development 
of optimum capacities, with the simultaneous safeguard- 
ing of a sufficient market for its mass products, not to 
mention the need for ensuring large funds, with the si- 
multaneous scientific preparation of modern production. 
Besides this, the trend of integration in less developed 
countries is the expression of the need for defence 
against the unfavourable tendencies which are increa~ 
singly becoming manifest in the formation of economic 
blocs of the developed countries. 

Accordingly, there is no alternative either in favour 
of or against integration, for economic integration is 
the expression of an inevitable social and economic pro- 
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cess. The conflict in question is a conflict between this — 


inevitable objective economic process on the one hand, and 
those forces which are trying to make use of this ob- 
jective economic process to strengthen the economic 
process in a region as a whole at the expense of the 
third factor — the less developed countries. These forces 
show a clear tendency to extend their spheres of interest 
and even to bring about a new division of the world. 

Precisely because this is an inevitable process, 
endeavours to remain outside this conflict cannot yield 
any favourable results. On the contrary, such endeavours 
almost automatically involve the danger of being left 
behind in the further economic development, at the same 
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time giving a free hand to a‘l those forces which want © 


to lead this objective process in an unfavourable direc- 
tion. Only an active struggle for the practical realization 
of the principles of active coexistence in economy can 
open favourable prospects for the future. 


Between Camp David and the Summit 


by Josip DJERDJA 


le LATTER part of December was marked by 2 
series of significant meetings and talks in Paris: 

Apart from the regular meeting of the NATO Council 
there was a meeting of the Big Four and one of the Big 
Three, and also a meeting between De Gaulle and Eisen- 
hower, all of which were followed by numerous decisions 
in the sphere of general NATO and Western policy, as 
well as in that of economic and political relations be- 
tween the Western countries, and finally by the decision 
to had a summit meeting with the USSR. In its scope 
and in its repercussions on the whole of East-West re- 
lations, and indirectly also on wider international rela- 
tions — the decision of the Big. Three to ho'd a summit 
meeting with the USSR is certainly a matter of the greatest 
interest to the world, and is therefore generally looked on 
as the crown of the Paris consultations and discussions. 


The question of the Summit is known to have long 
since figured in the agenda of the East-West policy, 
from the Geneva Conference onwards. This was especially 
so during the past year, since there was a disposition 
on both sides, as well as pressure on the big powers, 
to look for ways and means of settling outstanding and 
controversial problems, and regulating unsettled relations 
in general. The exchange of visits between the leading 
statesmen of Britain and the USSR, which led to the 
idea of a Summit, supplied definite encouragement in 
this direction. It was in the atmosphere characterized by 
these dispositions and pressures that Khrushchev’s visit 
to America took place early last autumn. Apart from 
anything else, the visit induced Eisenhower to renounce 
his attitude of refusal, and of laying down conditions 
for a Summit, and to join Britain in her readiness to reply 
affirmatively to the persistent Soviet demands for such 
a meeting. 


After the meeting of the two leaders in America, 
France on the one hand and West Germany on the other 
now appear as the protagonists of resistance to the Sum- 
mit. Dissatisfied with her general position within NATO 
and the Western Community, as we!l as with the attitude 
of her big allies towards the question of Algeria, France 
has vigorously opposed the idea of an early top-level 
meeting with the Russians, demanding that the meeting 
should be approached without undue hurry and with 
thorough preliminary preparations, Sensing that she could 
most successfully triumph by starting a struggle against 
the supremacy of America and the Anglo-Saxons within 
the Western bloc, France provoked this conflict by her 
attitude to the Summit question. In this, she did not 
relinquish her view that the USSR wou'd not be prepa- 
red to negotiate, nor the supposition that relaxation had 
not set in, since otherwise she would neither be in the 
position, nor would she dare to start such a struggle. 
French policy, however, consciously aimed at making 
thorough use of the new stage in East-West relations to 
recapture the positions she had lost after World War II 
and in the cold-war period, and to win for herself in- 
fluence and a role as an equal member of the inner 
leaderships of NATO and Western Community. 

France’s resistance to the American and British 
idea of a Summit was therefore an attempt to gain time 
and, in the meantime, by her proposed atomic test in 
the Sahara and a possible so!ution in Algeria, as well 
as by Khrushchev’s visit to Paris in March 1960, to 
consolidate her positions in the West and also w'th the 
Soviet Union, so as to be able to appear at the Summit 
as an equal, independent and strong participant and 
partner. 
In contrast to this conditional opposition of Fran- 


ce, Bonn has been trying from the beginning to oppose 
directly the idea of a Summit and negotiations with the 
East, considering that neither place nor conditions exist 


for it. Investing in the course of the year all its hopes — 


of solving the problem of Germany according to its own 
scheme, by arguments of strength, and even force, Bonn 
saw mortal danger in the new course of meetings and 
negotiations with the Soviet Union, as it meant an end 
of the cold.war and renunciation of arguments of strength 
and force. However, lacking the necessary courage and 
strength to come out with open resistance to the new 
East-West policy, Bonn tried to aggravate it, partly by 
its encouragement of France's resistance, and partly by 
putting such conditions and demands to its allies as 
would render the holding of a Summit unacceptable to 
the Soviet Union. This was particularly clear in the 
wording of the conditions and demands regarding the 
question of Berlin, as well as regarding that of a divided 
Germany, i.e., East Germany, which Bonn asked to be 
submitted by the West to the Soviet Union. On these 
questions Bonn demanded an absolute inflexibility of 
stand, even at the cost of perpetuating the existing state 
of affairs in Germany and in East-West relations. Inas- 
much it had to withdraw from this position, Bonn in- 
sisted on the problem of disarmament being- given first 
place in the negotiations, not because it considered this 
problem to be the real key to the easing of the situation, 
and therefore deserving full priority, but in order to 
make it a ,touch-stone of the good will of the East“ 
hoping that this good will would fail to manifest itself, 
so that the Summit, and the new-course policy with it, 
might break down at the very beginning. 

Primarily because of these differences between the 
leading powers in the West, the necessity arose for their 
heads to meet in Paris in mid-December. Other disssen- 
tion and differences between them and between other 
members of the Western Community, among which there 
had been unrest and indignation after the Khrushchev- 
Eisenhower meeting, should have been ironed out at such 
a meeting. France, and at the same time some other smaller 
Western countries, were affected and sometimes even 
oppressed by the feeling that during Khrushchev’s visit 
the United States seemed too ready to talk and deal with 
the Soviet Union alone, in its own name and on behalf 
,of the West, forgetting its numerous allies and their 
rights and interests. That is to say, the talks of the two 
covered to a large extent, if not overwhelmingly, the field 
of East-West relations, and more factually, the field of 
conflict represented by Europe. Consequently, it is only 
natural and right that, under these conditions, the Eu- 
ropean countries should feel urged to demand partici- 
pation in talks about the liquidation of the cold war in 
Europe, as well as in schemes for the solution of other 
outstanding European probiems. 

When he came to Paris to meet his main allies — 
Britain, France and Germany — Eisenhower could not 
close his eyes to this unrest throughout the NATO area, 
and so had to include some of these countries in his iti- 
nerary, and to make it possible for others to put forward 
their wishes and objections at the meeting of the NATO 
Council. 

Eisenhower’s visit to the Asian and African coun- 
tries had a different background and in motive could 
not, be compared with his visit to the European countries 


and in general to those which are linked with NATO or 
other military-political Western organisations. His visit 
to Afghanistan, and to India particularly, as well as 
those to Tunisia’ and Morocco, undoubtedly had defi- 
nite place in contemporary American policy, but they 
cannot be taken as'a part of the same action and the 
schedule under which Eisenhower made other visits and 
held other meetings during his recent tour. From the 
aspect of the wider international policy of the American 
Government, and regardless of their motive, these visits 
to independent African and Asian countries could or 
should signify a certain rapprochement to the policy of 
independence, since they largely symbolized an affirma- 
tion of that policy, to which Eisenhower was unable to 
refuse definite concessions under the impact of its power 
of attraction and firmness. 

However, only time can show the extent to which 
American policy succeeded in attracting the independent 
countries of Magreb and those in Asia. How much was 
it successful in reassuring the perturbed small NATO 
countries and the other allies outside Europe? Of this 
nothing definite can be said at present. All that is known 
is that on this occasion the United States did not suc- - 
ceed in ironing out the differences, or in eliminating 
the disputes with France as the leading European NATO 
country: until this is done, very little will be achieved 
on the European Continent. And after the De Gaulle- 
Eisenhower meeting, France on several occasions adhered 
to her former position on the question of the so-called 
integration of the armed forces and commands, in the 
question of a revision of NATO, and to her demand for 
a greater, in fact an equal share in building Western po- 
licy and strategy. Since the United States did not re- 
nounce its position either, they seem to have parted on 
a tacit understanding that discussions should be resu- 
med, but that at least for the time being, things should 
be left as they were before the opening of the discussions. 

Definite agreement has nevertheless been attained 
in the most important question — that of a summit meet- 
ing with Khrushchev. The agreement is obviously the re- 
sult of a compromise, as it was decided to send a propo- - 
sal to the Soviet Union, asking it to send representatives 
to the meeting in Paris on April 27, 1960. As announ- 
ced, a draft agenda was simultaneously prepared; it in- 
cluded disarmament, the German problem with the pro- 
blem of Berlin, and East-West relations. In addition, ac- 
cording to the Western idea, there would be a further 
series of summits to be held successively in the four 
capitals. 

The proposed agenda was not styled as a rigid or 
final proposal, and notice was given that any participant 
would be free to raise other problems as he thought fit. 

The Western leaders decided to oppose any exten- 
sion of the meeting, that is, any participation of third 
countries, allegedly because there might be too large a 
number of candidates, either as observers or as partici- 
pants. In taking this stand, however, the Western leaders 
announced that no problems of any absent country would 
be considered in any form, which was obviously meant 
to mitigate the unpleasant impression made by the for- 
mer decision, and to reassure those who might feel af- 
fected by it. 


This is obviously a considerable compromise, 
brought about, as by concessions to France on regarding 


the date of the meeting, and also regarding the prepa- 
rations for it. Bonn seems to have been successful, for 
the time being, in linking up the German problem with 
that of Berlin, as wel as concerning participants and 
observers, which were excluded in advance, thus pre- 
cluding the appearance of East German representatives, 
which would otherwise have been difficult to avoid in 
consideration of the German problem. 


If we were to view the decision to hold the four- 
power meeting late in April 1960 exclusively from the 
angle of concessions made to West Germany, and in the 
light of the differences and disagreements between the 
Western leaders on various questions which are directly 
or indirectly connected with the meeting, we would have 
to accept it with more serious reserves, and should not 
look forward with much optimism to any result regarding 
further alleviation in East-West relations. Some othe: 
circumstances, however, indicate that a tendency towards 
further alleviation in this sphere is lively and gaining 
in force, and that the significance of the concessions 
made, as well as that of other obstacles to the policy 
of East-West negotiations, should not be over-rated. 


In the first place, the period up to the four-power 
conference in April 1960 will not be a vacuum in East- 
West relations, but will be full of activity, constantly 
giving fresh impulse to the process. In this period, bila- 
teral contacts in the field of economic afd cultural co- 
operation, in which Khrushchev’s coming visit to Pa- 
ris and the exchange of visits with Italy are especially 
worthy of notice, wi!l continue between the Soviet Union 
and the Western countries. 


Apart from this, and in line with the need for the 
Western leaders to come to the meeting with as unani- 
mous views as possible, especially on the question of 
disarmament, a special meeting of the five Western 
members of the Committee of Ten will be held early 
in January. It will be followed in mid-March by a meet- 
ing of the entire Committee of Ten. The purpose of th’s 
meeting is to prepare the discussions of the heads of 
government on various factors and aspects of disarma- 
ment which, indeed, by its nature, is ripe for solution 
in one way or another and the problem with which it 
is probably best and inevitable to start, if sincere 
wish to eliminate the cold war and set out on the path 
towards a complete settlement of other East-West pro- 
blems, such as Germany, etc. 


Summing up the state of affairs today, immediately 
after the Paris talks and decisions, it seems safe to say 
that, despite the need for caution in similar situations, 
and despite the resistance and misunderstanding which 
have to be overcome, the process which was set in mo- 
tion by the meeting in the United States is making good 
and steady headway, though not always in a straight 
line. Such manifestations as the above-mentioned atti- 
tude taken by the Western statesmen towards the parti- 
cipation of third countries, that is, to the question of 
extending the four~power meeting, as well as the tenden- 
cy to regress on some questions, are to be deplored. But 
in view of the fact that the idea of a series of successive 
meetings was agreed to, and moreover, that the ne- 
cessity for a fresh course was accepted on all sides, we 
may look forward to a change for the better, and to the 
stabilization of East-West relations on a more lasting 


basis, on the lines of genuine alleviation and settlement 
of outstanding problems. 


-This will be the case especially if, at their meetings, 
the heads of government refrain from discussing and, 
in particular, from settling the affairs of third coun- 
tries without their participation and presence, and if they 
bring their efforts and responsibilities in line with United 
Nations competences and principles, and panrticularly 
with the recognition of the final’ and supreme compe- 
tence of this Organisation in all important decisions, 
especially on such questions as those of disarmament 
which, although to a certain extent the special respon- 
sibility of the big powers, are of ‘no less interest to all 
the peoples of the world and finally the responsibility 
of the United Nations. 

It seems particularly appropriate to mention here 
that in the rest of the world, which considerably sur- 
passes the East-West area in dimensions, there are many 
countries and large areas which are suffering from many 
outstanding problems such as the vestiges of colonialism, 
various forms of discrimination, inequa‘ity and finally, 
economic and, general backwardness and misery. These 
large areas are demanding assistance, recognition of their 
rights and equal treatment in every respect, from the 
rest of the world — from~the~highly developed countries 
and from the world community. In the period of relaxa- 
tion in East-West relations, it is specialy appropriate to 
tackle these problems. The need to meet the require- 
ments, and recognize the rights and justified demands of 
these areas, is particularly acute. Without it, it would 
be illusory to expect lasting results from the present 
efforts along the East-West lines, for such results would 
at best would be limited to the narrow area which co- 
vers the highly developed countries. 


These problems should not, however, be raised or 
settled without the adequate contribution of Africa, Asia 
and other similar regions. The big and highly developed 
countries in particular should not approach these areas 
and their problems as in the past, when the wide gap 
dividing them so dangerously today was created. Problems 
of this kind should be discussed and settled within the 
United Nations and with the full and equal participation, 
of the corresponding Afro-Asian representatives at cor- 
responding international meetings. 


When viewed from the angle of these expectations, 
the Paris agreements seem to be a sure affirmation of 
the new course in East-West relations, and to constitute 
encouraging progress in the current process of relaxation. 
Further development of what was started in Paris depends 
on the ability and willingness of the big powers to face 
their international responsibilities. But the power and 


ability of the United Nations, and independent world’ 


policy should extend those processes in East-West rela- 
tions which are largely the result of their efforts and in- 
ternational pressure, to include all areas, until the prin- 
ciples of active coexistence are fully affirmed in all coun- 
tries and areas in the world, regardless of differences or 
specific characteristics between them. 


Ouestionnaire on Economic 


Co-operation 


Heinrich Rau 


Vice-Premier and Minister of Foreign Trade 


of the German Democratic Republic 


Bearing in mind the exceptionally significant role of 
economic cooperation and international trade in the 
wellbeing ‘of peoples and in the creation of better living 
conditions in the contemporary world, our Review sent 
the following questions to the foreign trade ministers of 
a number of countries, inviting their replies: 


1 During recent months there has been a relaxation 
of tension in the world. In what measure, in your opi- 
nion, can the improvement of atmosphere in internation- 
al relations stimulate various forms of economic co- 
operation, especially the strengthening of trade relations? 


2 What significance do you attach to the tendencies 
of regional integration, and what would be the effect 
of the integrated areas on the development of world trade 
as a whole? 


3 What can you tell us of the present state and 
prospects of trade co-operation between your country and 
Yugoslavia? 


In this number we publish the answers ‘supplied by 
Ljubo Babic, Member of the Federal Executive 
Council, Dino del Bo, Italian Minister of Foreign Tra- 
de, Leonidas Dertilis, Greek Minister of Commerce, and 
Heinrich Rau, Vice-Premier and Minister of Foreign Tra- 
de of the German Democratic Republic. 


The Development of Economic Relations 
as a Contribution to the Cause of Peace 


LL PEACE-LOVING peoples welcome with satisfaction 

and relief the abatement of international tension 
which has occurred during the past few months, and especially 
the readiness of the big powers to settle or alleviate contro- 
versial issues by means of mutual megotiation and personal 
exchange of views. The meeting of Premier Khrushchev and 
President Eisenhower, which was so successful, freed the 
world from the threat of antagonisms which might, if aggra- 
vated, eventually lead to a nuclear war. This meeting of the 
two leading statesmen of the capitalist and socialist world 
has made the need of a policy of peaceful coexistence all 
the more evident. 

The improvement of the international atmosphere was 
followed by a wish and a readiness to develop economic and 
trade relations to the benefit of both sides. This tendency 
provided a fresh incentive to East-West trade. In many ca- 
pitalist countries, and even in the USA, the policy of eco- 
nomic discrimination towards the socialist countries weakened 
notably. It has even been possible of late to expand and pro- 
mote trade relations between East and West. 

In my opinion, economic and trade relations develop best 
in a favourable and peaceful political climate, while close eco- 
nomic relations based on friendly understanding constitute a 
sound foundation for peaceful coexistence — for the parallel 
existence and friendly competition of states with different 
social systems. It is only in such a climate that forms of eco- 
nomic co-operation such as assistance in the form of com- 
modity deliveries and crediting, scientific and technical 
assistance, the sale of patent licences etc. may be promoted. 

Peaceful and friendly relations between socialist and ca- 
pitalist countries, especially between the Soviet Union and 
the USA, will notably increase the confidence and readiness 


of business circles in the capitalist countries in their trading 


relations with the socialist countries, and have a favourable 


effect on the conditions of mutual deliveries, payments and 
accounting, and stimulate long-term and solid mutual re- 
lations in commodity, payments and other exchanges. This 
can only have a favourable effect on all trading nations and 
their peoples, as it is only on this basis that the international 
division of labour can become fully effective economically, 
and mutually beneficial. The full utilisation of all opportu- 
nities afforded by the international division of labour between 
the capitalist an socialist states, namely, the full development 
of economic and trade relations, will contribute to the maxi- 
mum degree to the cause of peace, prosperity and happiness 
of their people. 


* * * 


I do not consider it possible to generalize with regard 
to tendencies towards regional integration. It is a natural 
economic law in the socialist system that the international 
division of labour, specialization and co-operation in pro- 
duction and, consequently, mutual deliveries, should be co- 
ordinated to an ever-greater degree, as they are organized 
on a planned basis with a steadily increasing economic effect. 
This law is favourable to all socialist, states, yet it does not 
entail any discriminatory measures with regard to customs 
conditions and prices toward any country of the capitalist 
world market. This phenomenon has never hampered the de- 
velopment of economic and trade relations with the capitalist 
countries. On the contrary, from year to year it creates pre- 
conditions for the sustained growth of commodity exchange 
with the countries of the capitalist world market. 

As for tendencies towards regional integration in the ca- 
pitalist world, matters are somewhat different. Tendencies 
which derive in the final analysis from the economic laws 
of capitalism in its imperialist stage cannot abolish the funda- 
mental laws and contradictions of capitalism; therefore ten- 


m 


dencies to integration tend to the creation of mutually anta- 
gonistic economic blocs which are, generally speaking, di- 
rected against the socialist countries. This is best proved by 
the development and results of the so-called European Eco- 
nomic Community and the Free Trade Area. During the past 
few months the big capitalist press has published many views. 
both in favour of and against these economic blocs. Press 
comment was unanimous only in affirming that the two eco- 
nomic blocs were actually causing a trade war in Europe. 
It is a fact that this has had a harmful effect on European 
trade within the framework of the capitalist countries, as 
well as on trade between the capitalist and socialist coun- 
tries, and that the measures implemented bode further and 
greater difficulties. It cannot be denied that this type of ca- 
pitalist regional integration is leading to dislocations in world 
trade, and especially in East-West trade. I would also like 
to call attention to the numerous difficulties ensuing from 
the customs policy and the application of the most-favoured- 
nation clause in trade relations. Generally speaking, such 
experiments should be viewed with scepticism and opposed 
by the alternative formulated in the proposal of the Soviet 
Union in the European Economic Commission. This alterna- 
tive suggests the organization of trade based on equal rights 
of all European countries and all trading nations of the world, 
free of all political discrimination and embargoes. 


* * * 


Trade between the Democratic Republic of East Germany 
and Yugoslavia has developed successfully during the past few 
years. During the 1955—1957 period the volume of trade was 
doubled approximately each successive year. In 1958 trade 
between the two countries was more than trebled by compa- 
rison with 1957, reaching the level of 200 million marks. A 


# 


Dino Del Bo 


Italian Minister of Foreign Trade 


further 40 per cent increase was anticipated in the 1959 trade 
agreement. The mutual import and export figures were fu!- 
filled by about 85 per cent on October 31, 1959, so that 
mutual trade may be expected to have reached the volume of 
about 280 million marks by the end of the year. 

Preparations for 1960 were successfully 
1959, Thus the contracts concluded in 1959 cover 40 per 
cent of East German exports to Yugoslavia in 1960. This is 
particularly significant in view of the structure of East Ger- 
man exports, which consist largely of machinery, equipment 
and similar items, and require a longer term of delivery. 

This favourable balance is primarily attributable to the 
sustained development and consolidation of contacts between 
the foreign trade enterprises of our countries. It should be 
borne in mind, however, that the volume of mutual com- 
modity exchange is still far short of what is possible between 
the two countries, and that there are considerable prospects 
for the further expansion of trade relations between the East 
German Democratic Republic and Yugoslavia. It is therefore 
particularly important that the foreign trade enterprises should 
consider the possibility of mutual deliveries, as well as their 
own import requirements, thus inaugurating appropriate mar- 
ket studies, while giving due attention to all factors and 
circumstances, both during negotiations on trade agreements 
and in routine foreign trade activities. 

I consider that the outlook for the development of trade 
relations between the two countries is favourable, all the 
more so as an Agreement for the 1960—1962 period and a 
Trade Protocol for 1960, were concluded on August 8, 1959. 

Allow me to convey my best wishes to the Yugoslav 
peoples for the new year, and the hope that our two countries 
will achieve yet further successes in the promotion of co- 
operation and in their common efforts to preserve peace. 


Regional Integration should not reduce Trade 
with other Regions 


HERE can be no doubt that the abatement of world 
tension will have a positive effect on the deve- 
lopment of international economic relations. 


I believe that particularly the more developed 
forms of economic cooperation are closely linked with 
the atmosphere of mutual trust and stability in inter- 
national politics. By this I refer to the greater possibilities 
afforded by the more favourable atmosphere for the 
conclusion of long-term economic agreements, agree- 
ments on special deliveries and agreements on technical 
cooperation which cover long-range production cycles. 


As for the specific sector of commodity exchanges, 
I am convinced that a stable producers’ and consumers’ 
market is a vital pre-condition for the development of 
international trade. 


* * * 
Economic integration as an historical social 
and commercial phenomenon is today an accom- 
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plished fact in the economically more developed regions 
and its source lies in the transformation of contempo- 
trary society and technology of production. The develop- 
ment of technological production processes not only in- 
creased the quantity and improved the quality of goods 
at the disposal of consumers but also shortened the di- 
stance in every way between foreign markets, thus fa- 
vouring the creation of geographical zones which are 
being economically integrated. . 


Regional economic groups in any part of the world 
are doubtless a factor in the development of inter- 
national trade: in the final analysis these groups are 
strengthening the purchasing power of the individual, thus 
increasing demand for all types of goods. Needless to say, 


that form of ecénomic integration which corresponds to. 
the general interests, thus representing a positive factor 
with regard the growth of international trade, is the one 
which, while developing the economies of the member 


concluded in 


countries sees to it that the level of trade with other 
countries is not reduced. 

\ * * x 

During my recent visit to Belgrade I also 
had the opportunity to note with pleasure during 
the talks with the Yugoslav representatives that trade 
and economic cooperation between Yugoslavia and Italy 
have increased of late, that trade is increasing steadily 
and will continue to do so in the future. 


Leonidas Dertilis 


Minister for Economic Affairs of the Greek Government 


I am convinced that it is in the interest of both 
countries to increase the level of exchanges in both di- 


rections and wou'd like to add that the prospects of our 
economic relations will be all the more favourable in as 
far as their development is harmonious and tends to en- 
sure the balance between all productive sectors of the 


two economies. 


Yugoslav-Greek Relations as an Example 
of International Co-operation 


A boas AIM of economic policy is to raise the stan- 
dard of living of the people. It would not be 
possible to pursue an economic policy with such an aim 
under conditions of international tension. Therefore the 
poticy of pacification and relaxation of tension in inter- 
national relations constitutes a favourable symptom for 
mankind and at the same time a valuable factor for 
the unhampered development of all types of international 
relations and cooperation between all countries in the 
world. 


Trade policy is part of economic policy and it is 
therefore understandable that the higher the level of in- 
_ ternational trade relations the greater the incentive given 
to economic cooperation by a peaceful international 
climate. 


Moreover trade relations between countries are the 
most vivid reflection of economic relations that prevail 
between them and indicate an internal tendency toward 
pacification. 


Il. 


AS THERE are two vast economic regions in the 
World the USA and the Eastern bloc — the in- 
tegration of the divided economies is an indispensable 
condition for their existence. In order for such an in- 
tegration to be beneficial for the economies of the par- 
ticipant countries and for such an economic fusion to 
contribute to the promotion of international trade re- 
lations, it is necessary that the geographical regions 
which approach integration do not abuse its advantages 
with a view to ruining, or even repressing, those regions 
which remained outside the integrated area. If this cru- 
cial problem, which bears directly upon the prosperity 
of millions of people, is dealt with in a negative manner, 
this would inevitably result in a general re-grouping and 
re-allocation of economic and trade relations in the 
world. 
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It should be understood, once and for all, that the 
time has come when the successful solution of problems 
such as international trade relations, directly affecting 
the well-being of ordinary men and women, who consti- 
tute the vast majority of mankind, may be devised only 
if the methods used by the economies of the rich coun- 
tries to enrich themselves still further at the expense 
of their poor partners are abandoned, 

Consequently economic integration is a necessary 
pre-requisite for the existence of economies as conditions 
should thus be created for the promotion of international 
trade re.ations and the prosperity of peoples. It would 
be an irremediable error to approach this problem with 
negative and selfish aims, as this would bring about the 
thorough re-grouping of economic forces and probably 
cause unforeseen disturbances in international trade 
relations. 


Il. 


May I make a small but necessary digression. 


The close and sincere cooperation between Greece 
and Yugoslavia which covers all spheres of activity is 
an example to be followed in the world and testifies to 
the possibility of cooperation between all countries in 
the world. Sincere determination in this sense and mu- 
tual respect therefore suffice. 

If there is close and sincere cooperation between 
two countries it is only natural that trade relations 
should develop favourably with prospects of sustained 
improvement. Greece and Yugoslavia are following such 
a development, notwithstanding the fact that both coun- 
tries, as neighbours, have several identical export items 
such as tobacco for example. 

Let us illustrate the steady growth of economic co- 
operation between the two countries by a few figures. 
The development of Greek—Yugoslav trade since the 
first post-war Trade Agreement concluded on April 9, 
1951 has developed as follows to date: 


(in thousands of dinars) 


1951/52 Exports 1,808 Imports 1,133 
1955/56 Fs 5,124 % 5,833 
1957/58 - 14,096 5 13,663 

6,842 & 8,031 


1959/60 (January-July) 


Ljubo Babié 
Member of the Federal Executive Council 


The above figures testify to the growth of Greek- 
Yugoslav trade. I consider the advancement of trade re- 
lations between Yugoslavia and Greece to be an unde- 
niable fact — the mutual understanding between the 


peoples of the two countries and sincere efforts made by 


both governments in this respect being the best gua- 
rantee. 


~ Yugoslavia takes an active Part in International 
of Labour 


Division 


oe is a general opinion that a gradual lessening 
of international tension is taking place in the 
world. Viewed as a whole, this fact has favourable re- 
percussions on individual countries and their mutual re- 
lations. It is necessary to underline that this favourable 
effects is being manifested to-day, despite the fact that 
certain centres of the cold war and the consideration 
of various questions from its standpoint, still exist. 

The favourable development in the field of inter- 
national relations must exert a good effect on interna- 
tional trade, too. Understandably, advancement of inter- 
national trade does not depend exclusively on the im- 
provement of the political atmosphere, but also on the 
progress of the entire economic activity in the world. 


If there is the wish for an allround expansion of trade ~ 


and economic co-operation regardless of differences in 
the social and political systems — and everything points 
to the adoption of this as the guiding principle to-day 
— it is necessary that both these decisive factors — a 
good political atmosphere and an economic revival — 
act in the same direction. 


Unfortunately, there has been no such atmosphere 
so far. This means that international trade is constantly 
under the pressure of restrictions, discrimination and 
other unfavourable repercussions of bloc tension and co'd 
war, it follows that international trade has inevitably 
been marked with instability. Umderstandab'y, under 
such circumstances, even the most urgent questions in 
the field of international economic relations — for exam- 
ple, that of the under-developed countries and their ful- 
ler and greater participation in international exchange 
— have been ignored and no serious approach made to 
their solution. 


Relaxation of international tension, therefore, orien- 
tation towards consistent and equal co-operation among 
nations mean not only getting rid of the heritage of the 
bloc policy and the methods characteristic of the co'd 
war in the sphere of political relations, but the realisa- 
tion of new and — in form, width and intensity — un- 
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dreamt-of possibilities of interhational co-operation in 
the field of trade and economic relations, 

In general principles of foreign policy, we have al- 
ways pledged ourselves to the above, and to the broadest 
possib’e co-operation on the plane of international eco- 
nomic relations. Yugoslavia’s foreign trade has achieved 
considerable success in recent years. If the development 
of international relations is directed more towards relaxa- 
tion of tension and strengthen’ng of principle of co- 
operation, it is justifiable to expect that the development 
of our foreign trade will be still more successful and the 
participation of our country in international economic 
co-operation still more active. 


II 


World economy as a whole is pervaded with the 


long-term process of economic integration, which is a re- 


sult of the exceptionally highly-developed productive for- 
ces and thus of the need for a comprehensive inter- 
national division of labour. International economic co- 
operation which, despite numerous difficulties, assumes 
an ever more significant place in national economic po- 
licies, is a refiection of these fundamental material trends 
and of the realization that national economies are inter- 
dependent, but within a single world economy. 

That is why regional trends of economic integra- 
tion, while evolving along the general direction of world 
economy, may represent an economically justified inter- 
stage in the realization of international economic asso- 
ciation. 

Thus the regional trends of -integration in less de- 
veloped regions, which are primarily oriented towards a 
more rational settlement of their own concrete problems, 
and especially those of their economic development may, 
precisely because of this orientation, evoke our sym- 
pathy and wishes for success. es 

We would like the regional trends of integration in- 
industrially-developed areas to develop also towards a 
freer worid market. In realizing a series of specific po- 


litical and economic factors which affect the formation 
of the present, trends of integration, especially in Euro- 
_ pe we believe that there is a possibility of removing, at 
this'moment of relaxation of international tension, the 
bloc characteristics which hinder development along these 
lines. More active and wider assistance to the under- 
developed countries and areas should prevent isolation 
of areas of integration on the world plane. Such iso‘ia- 
tion would not only be unfavourable from the standpoint 
of international exchange, but in the long run, it would 
prove to be against the interests of the industrially de- 
veloped countries. 

The forms of contemporary regional economic inte- 
gration are in a continuous process of evolution, and their 
complete assessment is therefore impossible. But while 
the removal of inevitab‘e restrictions, on the basis of co- 
existence between different economic systems and the 
widest possib'e equal positions, through the affirmation 
of the most-favoured-nation clause and-elimination of dis- 
crimination, would certainly be beneficial to world trade, 


World and United Nations 


it should be borne in mind that the organized process of 
economic integration are already influencing world trade 
and the development of economic relations with indi- 
vidual countries. Even during 1959 Yugoslavia began to 
feel the first unfavourable effects of the formation of the 
European Economic Community, and it is possible that 
these effects will become even more manifest in the 
coming years. 

The vigorous economic and foreign-trade develop- 
ment of Yugoslavia in recent years proves that our coun- 
try takes an active part in the international division of 
labour and contributes, within her capacity, to the ge- 
neral development of economy and foreign trade in the 
world. I am convinced that both our traditional and our 
pew partners will, for their part contribute within the 
bilateral and multilateral forms of co-operation used and 
developed by Yugoslavia, to the settlement, in the spirit 
of international understanding and allround economic 
co-operation, of problems resulting from the trends of 
integration. 


Economic Development and Social Justice 
for all Peoples of the World 


Ali SASTROAMIDJOJO 
Head of the Permanent Mission of the Republic of 
Indonesia in the U.N. 


In view of the great significance of the United Na~ 
tions for international peace and the promotion of co-= 
operation among nations, the Review of International 
Affairs sent the following questions to heads of perma- 
nent missions in the United Nations: 


1 In the post-war world, traversed by bloc barriers, 
the United Nations has, indisputably, been carrying out 
a useful mission. How do you appraise the efforts made 
hitherto by the United Nations for the maintenance of 
peace in the world, and in the sphere of international 
cooperation? 


2 What, in your opinion, is the role of the non- 

bloc countries in work of the United Nations? 

3 At this moment, how would you describe the basic 
international problems in whose solution the United Na- 
tions might play a significant part? 

In this number we publish the answers given by Ali 
Sastroamidjojo, head of the Permanent~ Mission of the 
Republic of Indonesia in the United Nations. 


a ek 


NE NEED only to think of a world without a 
. United Nations to realize that the United 
Nations has served as an instrument for peace in the 
post-war era. It has promoted the peaceful solution of 
sorely aggravated colonial problems such as the Indonesian 
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Question; it has seen us safely through crises in inter- 
national affairs, such as the Suez Crisis of a few years 
ago; it has sought to promote disarmament and, in parti- 
cular, to harness the energy of the atom for peaceful pur- 
poses. Also in the economic, social and health fields, the 
United Nations’ effortshave been directed to creating better 
standards of life in larger freedom, thereby strengthening 
international peace and security. On the other hand, 
however, one cannot overlook the fact that the perpetua- 
tion of the arms race, the presence in the community of 
nations of still festering colonial problems, the growing 
gap between the have and the have-not nations, all 
continue to generate tensions dangerous to the preserva- 
tion of peace. In Algeria, the colonial conflict has entered 
its sixth year of bloodshed and destruction. Thus, while 
its past efforts for peace have been substantial, the United 
Nations must still be utilized more fully and effectively 
as an instrument for peace. 
* * * 
TN THE FIRST place, it should be clearly under- 
stood that there are no ,uncommitted” countries 
in the United Nations, since all the Member States are 
committed to upholding and promoting the principles and 
purposes of the Charter of the United Nations. The correct 


term for countries such as Indonesia, therefore, is non- 
aligned. As a country not aligned with either of the two 
great Power blocs, we believe that, together with other 
countries that follow a policy of non-alignment, we are 
in a position to contribute actively towards the removal 
and reduction of existing co'd-war differences. Conse- 
quently, the non-aligned countries have a_ special 
responsibility in the United Nations to blunt the edges 
of conflict and to find grounds for rapprochements among 
nations, in the interest of international understanding and 
co-operation. 
aoe. 

; HE BASIC international problems in the solution 
- of which the United Nations can and, indeed, 
must play an important role are; 1) general and complete 
disarmament; 2) colonialism; and 3) economic deve'op- 
ment of less-developed countries. It is on the solution of 


VIEWS AND OPINIONS 


ate 


these three problems that the peace depends. When — 


hations no longer rely upon arms for strength, when 
relations among all nations are based on respect for the 
principle of equal rights and self-determination of peoples, 


-and when the majority of the worli’s population need be 


no longer the victims of hunger and disease in a world 
of plenty, then one may speak of real peace on earth. 
It is my hope that, given the zeal and perseverance, the 
United Nations will be able to make a_ substantial 
contribution to the solution of these basic international 
problems so that it may turn all its energy to what, in 


the future, should be its primary task — name‘y, to ensure 
a more happy, prosperous and creative life for all peoples 
by employing international machinery for the promotion 
of economic advancement and social justice for all peoples 
of the world. 


Prospects of international economic Co-operation 
following Abatement of Tension | 


by Vladimir VELEBIT 


Under Secretary of State in the Foreign Trade Committee 


T IS SUPERFLUOUS to state that the international 

political situation has improved appreciably and 
that it has registered a slow but sustained progress for 
several years now. The results achieved, however, are 
not particularly conspicuous, nor are they firmly enough 
established to prevent them from being seriously shaken 
by a violent speech of some statesman, or a manoeuvre 
by one of the big powers. Nevertheless, ever since the 
first meeting of the big power representatives in Ge- 
neva in the Summer of 1955, a certain relaxation of 
tension has been felt, which has so far been manifested 
in the blunting of sharp edges and the gradual and 
cautious smoothing of particularly rough spots in mutual 
relations. The recent visit of the Soviet Premier to the 
USA was a new and extremely significant step in this 
direction and, apart from its immediate positive results, 
it will undoubtedly have a favourable effect on the fu- 
ture development of relations between the two ‘eading 
world powers of today. The forthcoming visit of the US 
President to the Soviet Union and the meeting of the 
big power representatives will mark further steps in 
this process. 

In connection with these events, on which public 
attention is focussed, and which enjoy the active support 
of public opinion throughout the world, there “presents 
itself the question as to what influence the altered po- 
litical relations will have on world economy, and espe- 
cia.ly on economic relations between the two mighty 
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power groups. According to some, the new situation 
will bring about rapid and far-reaching effects, which 
will assure the solution of all world economic problems. 
In the opinion of these circles, such a development 
should take place almost automatically, as a logica. 
sequel to the improved political s'tuation. The other 
school of thought assigns too great importance to the 
existing differences in the economic systems, ani the- 
refore tends holds almost diametrically opposite views, 
denying that any appreciable changes are possible im 
East-West economic relations, even in the d stant fu- 
ture. Need'ess to say, both views are essentially dictated 
by political motives, and both are, in the final analysis, 
expressions of extremist reactionary political objectives, 
and of ignorance, and irresponsibility in the approach 
to crucial economic problems. 

The stage of development reached so far has led 
to the alleviation, but not to the abolition of the cold 
war. This abatement is manifested almost exclusively in 
the slackening of the armaments race. The present state 
of armaments, which has reached a very high level in 
expert opinion, ani even complete saturation where 
nuclear weapons are concerned, remains unchanged. 
implies the pos 


1 Saturation level in nuclear armament 


session of such quantities of weapons as are sufficient — 


to assure the wholesale destruction of potential enemy 
territory. 


f 
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Apart from its military aspect, the cold war was invested 
with economic and social features, and these underwent 
no modifications whatever during the period under re- 
view. Consequently, the only real factor which would 
have an important and far-reaching effect on all aspects 
of the cold war is an agreement on disarmament. The 
mitigation of the political and military features of the 
cold war may remain not ony devoid of a similar effect 
in the economic sphere of the cold war, but may even 
act to its detriment. The cold war was not merely a 
manifestation of the different political and ideological 
views of the new leading groups of powers, but~ has 
deeper and unfortunately more lasting economic causes. 
For the first time in history two different economic 
systems are conflicting on a world scale. This is due to 
the vast progress of mankind, especially the working 
class and its conflict with the conservative bourgeoisie, 
which is stubbornly defending its class system. The first 
of these two economic systems — new, incomplete but 
bursting with vitality, as an inevitable result of the 
historical development of society — has assumed the 
task of proving to mankind its superiority over the other, 
which has the advantage of long experience, great flexi- 
bility and adjustability to the newly-created situation, 
but is historically transcended and condemned. It was 
only in the post-war period that the vast economic 
successes of the Soviet Union and the rapid rise of its 
economic capacities began causing serious concern among 
the Western economists. Previous.y the West showed an 
almost incomprehensible disparagement of and indifference 
towards data from the USSR, rejecting these facts 
irresponsibly and unscientifically, as political propaganda 
and products of the imagination. Facts, however are 
stubborn things: the approximate doubling of the vo- 
lume of Soviet industrial production every seven years and 
of the total national income every twelve years are 
undeniable successes, and testify to a new, unprecendented 
development, thus obliging even the most diehard 
sceptics to face reality. It became obvious that the growth 
of productivity in the Soviet Union would enable Soviet 
industrial production per capita to exceed the level reached 
in the most developed European countries, and draw near 
to the US level within a comparatively short time. The 
West realised the radical change in the economic situa- 
tion very late, and only partially at that. The balance 
of the economic potential was completely changed. The 
lend-lease policy, UNRRA and, later, the Marshall Plan 
and the Economic Assistance Programme, only testified 
to the fact that a new situation had been created, to 
which the US Administration was seeking an answer, 
frequently with delay, and only grudgingly approved by 
a dilatory Congress. The Soviet economic policy towards 
the under-developed countries of Asia and Africa during 
the past few years, which has been characterized by the 
extension of a series of investment loans under favourab'e 
conditions, dealt another blow to the Western politicians, 
who had not yet found their bearings in the new situa- 
tion. Among the numerous written and oral reactions of 
Western statesmen, that made by Professor Erhardt, the 
West German Minister of Economy, is particularly inte- 
resting. In this statement, which was made in 1956, 
Professor Erhardt affirmed pessimistically that the 


Western world was not strong enough economically to 


compete with the Soviet Union in Asia. Sir David Eccles, 
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President of the British Board of Trade, appealed in 
January 1958 to all countries of the- Commonwealth, 
Western Europe and the USA to achieve economic 
fusion, this being the only way to compete successfully 
with the Soviet programme of economic assistance to 
the under-developed countries: The appeal to Western 
unity; without which it is impossible to counter the 
activities of the Soviet Union, has become an oft-repeated 
refrain. The competition for the conquest of new posi- 
tions, and the preservation and consolidation of the old 
ones, is gaining in intensity and is extendng throughout 
the world. Asia was the first to be included in this 
struggle, which spread later to the Middle East and 
Africa, while there are obvious symptoms that economic 
competition will extend to Latin America. Can the 
po-itical climate, as some naively hope, stop this process? 
Everything seems to indicate exactly the opposite. 
Khrushchev and other Soviet leaders have stressed on 
numerous occasions that they want peace and disarm- 
ament, so as to.be able to compete in the economic 
sphere with the Western social and political system. 
Do such prospects indicate the abolishment of the cold 
war or do they point to a still more violent struggle for 
economic supremacy. This does not mean that sucha 
development would not mark a great step forward by 
comparison with the past, when the armaments race was 
at its height. But it would equal'y be an error to ignore 
the dangers that may follow from such a competition, as 
the reactions of the loser in this economic duel are 
unpredictable. It is hard to suppose that the loser would 
congratulate the winner, according to the rues of fair 
play. Unfortunately the noble aim of assistance to the 
under-developed countries is often a means of acquiring 
new and better political positions and spheres of interest. 
Perhaps there are brighter prospects for the deve- . 
lopment of East-West trade and economic cooperation. 
Contemplated in terms of long-term policy, and assuming 
that the favourable political situation will be maintained, 
it may be anticipated with certainty that the volume of 
trade between the two blocs will be increased, and that 
it will tend to the integration of the world market. The 
immediate prospects are however less favourable. It 
should be borne in mind that, for a series of political 
and strategic reasons and considerations, two compara- 
tively independent economic regions have been created. 
The division of labour between nations, with its special 
rules and habits, has crystallized within each of these 
regions. Even if both sides sincerely wished that such a 
situation should be changed and developed, thus leading 
to an international division of labour and economic co- 
operation, a lot of time would have to pass before these 
aspirations were gradual’y implemented in practice. It 
should also be added that owing to their rapid rate of 
development, the Eastern countries, for the time being 
and some time to come, will not have any big export 
surpluses which wou'd vouchsafe a substantial growth of 


commodity exchange. 

The improvemnt in the international political climate 
should nonetheless have some immediate and concrete 
effect on the economy. Thus embargoes and various other 
administrative barriers and obstacles in mutual trade 


could be 
could be made between businessmen on both sides, thus 


removed. Apart from this, fruitful contacts 


leading to better mutual acquaintance of market con- © 


ditions, and a wider assortment of goods available for __ 


export. The Western exporters should strive to profit by 
the situation in order to promote the sale of their pro- 
ducts, while importers interested in stable trading 
relations should be more careful, as they do not wish to 
run the risk of political criteria which still play a decisive 
part among their Eastern partners. 

Any progress made in the sphere of disarmament 
would result in important and far-reaching changes in the 
international economic situation. The figures. cited. in 
the daily press reveal the enormous amounts spent every 
year on armaments. According to a statement of the 
NATO Ministers’ Conference the defence outlay of these 
countries amounted to 62 billion dollars this year, of 
which 46 billion was spent by the USA. According to 
data cited by the TASS agency, actual expenditure is still 
higher — somewhere in the vicinity of 100 billion dollars. 
It is likely that the armaments expenses on the other 
side are also enormous, and do not lag far behind those 
of the Western powers. It is not hard to imagine all that 
could be achieved and resolved if only part of these huge 
resources were invested in development, and used for 
the improvement of the living standard of the working 
people. The idea of disarmament has been universally 
adopted, and is endorsed by the whole of mankind, and 
received formal confirmation by the unanimous adoption 
of the joint resolutions proposed by the USSR and USA 
at the UN General Assembly in October this year. It is 
true that there are not yet any practical results, and that 
it was not yet possible to find a formula which would 
satisfy the wishes and allay the suspicions of the big 
powers. We may nevetheless hope that such a formula 
will be found sooner or later, and that it will be possible 
to accomplish vast savings by the reduction of the 
previous armaments expenses. This fact alone will have 
a far-reaching effect on the economy of many countries, 
and one which will undoubtedly be favourable, as the 
mere fact that peace has been assured for a longer period 
of time must inevitab!y encourage and stimulate investors. 
Those opposed to such views unjustly exaggerate the 
dependence of some economies on military orders, which 


would decline sharply if disarmament were begun. For 
the first time in history the grave problem of the under- 
developed regions and countries will have distinct prospects 
of a solution. The foremost statesmen of the big powers 


- have publicly promised that’ if agreement on disarmament 


is reached, one part of the savings thus effected will be 
set aside for assistance to the under-developed countries. 
Thus in 1953 President Eisenhower expressedthe readiness 
of the USA to devote part of these savings to a special 
fund for international economic assistance and reconstruct- 
ion. In his recent address to the Indian Parliament, during 
his visit to India, President Eisenhower repeated this 
promise, thus reminding everyone’ that it is still valid. 
Speaking before the United Nations, Soviet Premier Khru- 
shchev stated that, provided an international agreement 
on disarmament is concluded, the Soviet Union is ready 
to take part, together with other nations, in the extension 
of economic assistance to the under-developed countries. 
There can be no doubt that the governments of the other 
industrialized countries would follow suit, thus making 
possible a truly international action on a vast scale for 
the development of the under developed countries, in 
accordance with and in the spirit of SUNFED, whose 
creation was wholehearted!y endorsed in Yugoslavia. 


Disarmament and its~disciplined and planned imple- 
mentation would contribute to the creation of mutual con- 
fidence, and accordingly bring about the most favourable 
conditions for international economic ties and the promo- 
tion of trade. Such a situation would provide a genuine 
basis for the integration of the world economy, with far- 
reaching results for mankind as a whole. 


This leads to the genral conclusion that the impro- 
vement of the political’ climate will haye a favourable 
effect on international economic relations as well as 
economic relations between the existing blocs, but. also 


that this effect will be both modest and limited. Only the — 


conclusion of a global agreement on disarmament and its 
consistent implementation would have a deep, farreaching 
and significant effect on world economic relations, and 
actually mark a revolutionary change in the present 
situation. 


A Vain Programme 
— Apropos the SPD Congress in Bad Godesberg — 


by Dr. Mladen IVEKOVIC 


ee SiS. to the explanation offered by the chief 

of the SPD, Erich Ollenhauer, at the Extraordinary 
Congress in Bad Godesberg, the SPD’s new Programme re- 
presents a far-reaching basis for the future work and 
activity of the Party. The Programme should provide a 
reliable pointer for the formulation of the Party’s tasks 
in its day-to-day political struggles. This is true, above 
all, for the drafting of the future election and 
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First part of this article was published in the last number. 
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Social-Democratic Government pro- 
gramme for the parliamentary elections to be held 
in 1961. 


Let us glance fleetingly at some fundamental pre- 
misses of the new guide of West German Social-Demo- 
cracy. 


oe 


According to the Bad Godesberg Programme, ,,the 
Social-Democratic Party of Germany jis a party of spi- 
ritual freedom. It is a community of. people of different 


= 
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“beliefs and lines of thought. Their agreement rests on 


common moral values and identical political aims“. 
Democratic socialism, again, ,which in Europe is 
rooted in Christian ethics, humanism and classical phi- 


 losophy, does not want to proclaim u'timate verities, not, 


however, from a lack of understanding and indifference 
towards world outlooks or religious truths(!), but from 
respect for the religious determination of people which 
may be judged neither by the political party nor the 
State”. 

Opposing all dictatorship, totalitarian and autho- 
ritarian power, condemning Communism in general, 
»which falsifies socialist thinking“, the new Programme 
of the SPD pathetically invokes human dignity and 
proclaims Freedom, Justice and Solidarity 
to be the fundamental values of socialist ,,willing“. A 
disappointed speaker at the Congress in Bad Godesberg 
aptly censured the authors of the Programme, saving 
that, in terminology and slogans, they have remained in 
the positions of the French Revolution (Liberté, Egalité, 
Fraternité), 

The time are long past when the worker vas a 
proletarian without rights and when the working-class 
had to fight for an eight-hour work day, for labour pro- 
tection, for the prohibition of child labour, and so on, 
the authors of the new Programme argue: ,Once a 
mere object of exploitation. by the 
ruling class, he now occupies his pla- 
cevas a citizen with recognized rights 
and obligations“). And since the worker has 
equal rights and obligations as, for example, the capi- 
talist, the outlived“ theory of class struggle belongs to 
the remote history of the labour movement and has no 
place in the new Programme. 

A very logical sequel of such a conception occurs 
in the Programme’s premiss that the SPD is acting on 
the basis and within the framework of the Bonn Consti- 
tution of the Federal Republic of Germany. There are 
references to the ,social State“ (Sozialstaat), to the 
parliamentary system as the supreme achievement of 
democracy, to the functions of the Government and the 
Opposition, but nothing at all is said about a socia- 


list State policy. Actually, those are trends towards 


the conservation and protection of the existing order of 
the capitalist ,welfare State“. 

A further sequel occurs in the declared preparedness 
of the SPD to defend the ,freedom-loving democratic 
order of the Federal Republic of Germany“ and the re- 
solute declaration for the country’s defence, for the 
Bundeswehr and its armament. These two points are most 
closely interconnected, as was stressed, too, at Bad Go- 
desberg. 

Nonetheless, it is wrong to believe that this prin- 
cipled change in the SPD’s policy towards West German 
rearmament and the Bundeswehr has come all of a sud- 
den, only at the Congress in Bad Godesberg. It is true 
that, as has been stressed before, the SPD has fought 
against the country’s inclusion in the Western military 
alliance and that the movement against the remilitari- 
zation of the Federal Republic of Germany, under its 
leadership, had, notably in 1954, seized large masses of 
workers, young people and intellectuals. In the Bundes- 
tag the SPD has consistently voted against military le- 
gislation. But one must not forget that, in March of 
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fos6, Pin, (Concert with “they C DU, =the SPD 
had voted fora new amendment to the Cons- 
titution whereby it actually enabled the Government 
to realize the Treaty on the West European Union. To be 
able to amend the Constitution the Government needed 
a two-thirds majority, and-this could on'y be achieved 
with the votes of the Social-Democratic deputies. There- 
fore, the SPD had assumed responsibility for 
the création of thé West German 
Bundeswehr as early as in 1956. That there was 
a strong opposition to such a policy of the leadership, 
even in the very ranks of the SPD at that time, is also 
born out by the fact that about 20 Social-Democratic 
deputies did not follow the directive of their leadership 
and voted against. The fact that immediately after the 
SPD voted in a body against the Military Law itself makes 
no essential difference because at that point the Govern- 
ment no longer stood in need of Social-Democratic votes, 
i. e. the Law could be passed by the simple majority the 
Government had at its disposal It is im such a 
way that the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many embarked on rearm ament. 

If we went even further into the recent past, then 
one should not forget, either, the SPD’s principled stand 
from 1954 according to which it was taking account of 
the international obligations of the Federal Republic of 
Germany in the matter of armament, championing the 
thesis about a West German Army to counter- 
balance the army in Eastern Germany. At that point 
there appeared the conceptions in the SPD’s leadership 
that the West German Army, ,if it has to be. created 
anyway, is mecessary to check an international adver- 
sary who, at the moment of German unification, might, 
perhaps, proceed on the model of the Prague coup of 
1948! The SPD’s voting together with the CDU for 
amendment of the Constitution in March, 1956 had 
enabled the Bonn Government to fulfil its international 
obligations. 


* x * 


What, in our opinion, makes the decision of West 
German Social-Democrats grave and responsible espe- 
cially today — the decision to declare themselves in their 
new Programme virtually without qualifications in favour 
of rearmament of the Federal Republic of Germany, in 
favour of the Bundeswehr and general conscription, is the 
fact that this is taking place at the very moment when 
both in the world and in East-West relations an active 
process of relaxation of tension is occurring and when, 
among other things, the disarmament question, too, has 
been placed on the agenda of international talks. At the 
moment, then, when Chancellor Adenauer, contrary to 
the conceptions and course of action of U.S.A. and some 
other Western countries, actually seeks to postpone ‘or 
hinder the initiated course of agreement, when he is 
declaring that nothing has actually changed and that 
no relaxation at all of international tension has taken 
place, West German Social-Democracy, whether it ad- 
mitted it or not, is rendering a service to such a bloc- 
policy of strain. Likewise the spirit reflected by the 
Programme indicates that the SPD is aligning itself, 
without qualifications, ideologically and politically, on 
the side of the Western military-political alliance, scorn- 
ing every effort and initiative to overcome bloc-antago- 
nisms. In this context, the conception, which had been 


noted even before, that such a policy is the sequel of 


that appraisal of the international situation which sees 
in a reputed weakening of the bloc-positions of the 
West, accompanied by a simultaneous strengthening of 
those in the East (thanks to the ,peace offensive of 
the Soviet Union), a direct peril to the West, and by 
that token to Western Germany also, is not devoid of 
every interest. 


* * * 


Without much emotion and with very cautious re- 
sistance on the part of a few delegates — and that is 
how it went during the adoption of the whole Program- 
me — the Congress in Bad Godesberg finally removei 
from the agenda the question of nationalization of the 
means of production. That demand has been whol y 
abandoned. The new SPD Programme now stands firmly 
on the basis of a ,free market and free competition”. 
»A maximum of competition — and as much planning as 
necessary!“ There, where until only a few years ago the 
SPD had been calling for State ownership of the means 
of production quite indefinite and vague references are 
made to public control. Proclaimed protection of 
private initiative and private ownership of the means of 
production (,,Private ownership of the means of pro- 
duction is entitled to protection and promotion”) has 
been placed in the centre of the Programme’s economic 
premisses. Obssessed with speculation about winning 
over the middle classes, the authors of the Programme 
are paying special attention to the so-calied medium and 
minor enterprises, that is, the lesser manufacturers, 
craftsmen, traders, seeking their econom'c strengthening 
so that they may survive in competition with major en- 
terprises. But free competition above everything alse! 
» The Social-Democratic Party wants to create such living 
conditions“, the Programme says, ,,that all people shall 
be able to create a fortune of their own from the 
growing income by means of free decision-making. The 
precondition for this is a constant increase of the social 
product“. 

During the pre-Congress discussion on the draft of 
the new Programme in the ranks of the SPD, its eco- 
nomic theses were subjected to fairly sharp criticism. 
We consider that the authors of the Programme were 
wrong when they resolutely refuted the accusations at 
the Congress that those theses did not differ in essence 
from the economic libera’ism of the Government of the 
Federal Republic of Germany. On the contrary, in our 
opinion, the supporters of the official Bonn policy of 
a free market and free competition could agree with the 
economic theses of the new Programme without a danger 
to their policy of the German economic miracle“. 

Erich Ollenhauer and the others who defended the 
draft of the Programme at the Congress also invoked 
a great deal the authority of the late founder of the 
post-war SPD, Kurt Schuhmacher, desiring to prove that 
the Programme had been conceived entirely in the spirit 
of his views. 

However, here is Schuhmacher’s view on the quest- 
ion of private ownership of the means of production. 


» The conduct of the whole economy not according 
to the private interests of profit, but according to the 
principles of the economical’y necessary planning, the 
etatization of the major industries, finance and the 
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breaking up of large holdings, such is the absolute. 


national-economic necessity. First of all, 
not only are mining, heavy industry, the electric power 
industry, transport, a very large portion of the processing 
industries, as well as social insurance and banking, ripe 


for nationalization but they must be natio-~ 
acl tare ds. 
This is not a quotation out of context, but the 


whole post-war povitical activity of Kurt Schuhmacher, 
up to the time of his death, shows that he maintained 


positions diametrically opposed to those of today’s leader- - 


ship of the SPD. We are not emphasizing this with the 
idea of invoking Schuhmacher’s help as the ,,last resort”, 
but because the authors of the Programme, in our opi- 
nion, have wrongly appealed to his authority. 


* * * 


The spirit of Christian tolerance, of vague phrases 
about human dignity, equal chances for all, about the 
freedom of the person and social justice, respect for 
one’s fellow man, freedom of conscience and religion, 
accompanied by an appeal for co-operation with 
Churches and re‘igious associations ,,in free partnership“, 
all that lends a special tone to the proceedings in Bad 
Godesberg and to the text ofthe new Programme of 
the SPD. 

The question now justifiably arises — and that 
caused concern, too, to some speakers at the Baj Godes- 
berg Congress —- as to how West German Social-Demo- 
cracy is going to approach the working-class and the 
progressive forces in the neighbouring East German Re- 
public with this Programme of ,little reforms“ which 
even the development of modern capitalism and its so- 
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cial relationships by itself is making incumbent? — For, 


one should not forget that the SPD is still not re- 
nouncing its pretensions of rallying to its flag the 
working-class and the Germans from the other side of 
the demarcation line as well. Instead of socialization of 
the means of production, which unquestionably consti- 
tutes the fundamental achievement of the social-economic 
development in that Republic, the SPD is offering its 


workers a return to private ownership of those means. 


swearing by private ownership and private in'tiative in 
production. That Programme of liberal economic poticy 
and reformative opportunism, as well as the lack of 
perspective and resignation as regards the settlement of 
topical international questions, among which a divided 
Germany and everything that results therefore represent 
a major world problem, this renunciation by the SPD of 
the socialist conception in all domains of social-political 
activity and the taking of the parliamentary forms of 
struggle as the only salvation — all that, surely, can 
have no power of attraction either for the former So- 
cial-Democratically inclined ranks in Eastern Germany 
or for the working masses at large. At a time when the 
trends and results of the socialist social-economic or- 
ganization have gained recognition not only in the 
countries of Eastern Europe but are making headway in 
a whole series of Afro-Asian countries as wel’, the Pro- 
‘gramme of the SPD actually represents a loss of perspec- 
tive and political disorganization in the face of the re- 
volutionary transformation in the world, on the one 
hand, and the relative consolidation and prosperity of 
the social-economic system in which it is operative, on 
the other. 

It is certain that neither nationalization of industry 


by itself nor control, no matter what forms it takes, can 


solve the question of increasing production and the ma- 


nagement of production in favour of the working masses. 


That is still not socialism. But it is equally true that 
there is no socialism, nor can there be, without natio- 
nalization of the means of production. If the SPD is 
emphasizing that it is. struggling against the capitalist 
industrial concentration, against the omnipotence of ca- 
pital and the large economic organizations having a ca- 
pital of millions and tens of thousands of workers at 
their disposal, then the assertion that the so-called public * 
control is ,more comprehensive and more effective“ than 
nationalization represents a reai anachronism. Precisely 
nationalization should constitute not only the first step 
towards the formation of public control, but also the 
most effective means of breaking the cartels and capitalist 
concentration. What is of special importance in the 
struggle of the working-class for the nationalization of 
the major industrial production is concurrently both its 
demand for expanding nationalization and 
demand for the direct participation of the 
working-class in the management of 
nationalized industry. Therefore, if the 
West German Social-Democrats want to fight for the 
so-called economic democracy in their highly- developed 
country, then they must start form the consolidation of 
the social and political positions of the working-class 
by way of nationalization and by way of its participation 
in the management of the nationalized industries, in 
control and in other forms of social control and self- 
government. To renounce these forms means to renounce 
socialism. Likewise when a workers’ party renounces its 
class character in order to court the petty and medium 
property owners and the better-paid employees, desisting 
from the demand for any restraint of private cap‘tal and 
for any radica: change in the social system, then such a 
party ceases to live a socialist life. 


Atlantic Council Meeting 


by L. ERVEN 


fi Gane ANNUAL meeting of the Atlantic Council, 
scheduled to be held in Paris on December 15, 
was awaited with certain anxiety in Atlantic Pact circles. 
The circumstances under which the meeting was to take 
pace were exceptional. The international situation had 
changed so that the classic stands and slogans, charac- 
teristic of earlier meetings in the cold-war period, had 
become outmoded. It was observed that there was no 
agreement among the members of the Atlantic organisa- 
tion as to how these changes of the international situ- 
ation shou'd be understood, and in what manner the old 
attitudes should be replaced and adapte1 to the changed 
requirements of international politics. Two trends were 
visible — one flexible, the other rigid. Complications 
over differences which had earlier been smou'dering and 
which suddenly blazed up, were expected. Among these, 
great attention was centred on the dispute between 


France ani the United States over the military integra- 
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tion of the Atlantic Pact, in which both sides had been 
putting forward reforms, but of a kind which clashed 
with one another: the Americans were in favour of a 
wider integration of the armed forces than the ex’sting, 
the French favoured its abolition, even where it had been 
introduced. This dispute was actually intensified by 
France’s general dissatisfaction with her position w'thin 
the Atlantic Pact and by the attitude of some of her 
allies, primarily the United States, towards French pro- 
blems such as that of Algeria. 

In these manifestations some saw signs of the be- 
ginning of a certain decompos'tion of At antic solidarity 
owing to internal differences and contradictory interests. 
But the Atlantic Press pointed out other questions 
which might have provoked differences at the Atlantic 
Council meetings. From the American side, for instance, 
it was emphasized that it was necessary to re-examine 
the distribution of the financial and material obligations 


. 


among the members. Under the existing distribution, the 
main burden is shouldered by the United States. But 
the European economy has advanced, the European 
member-countries of the Pact have recovered and beco- 
me very strong, both industrially and financially, so that 
it would be both fair and just to increase their contribu- 
tion to the common defence. The opening up of the fi- 
nancial question — always a sensitive one — was proba- 
bly aimed less at affecting the American contribution fi- 
nancially than at producing a psychological effect on the 
other member-countries. 

Discussion on some other problems was also expect- 
ed. The notorious Atlantic problem of political consult- 
ations among members, regardless of their rank and 
strength was again brought to light. This question, which 
had been on the agenda of Atlantic discussions for se- 
veral years, became particularly topical in this period. 
in which a summit meeting is being organized and in 
which the West is preparing its attitude for this meet- 


~ ing. In Atlantic community circles, except perhaps among 


the big powers and in some countries such as Italy and 
West Germany, with whom they have special consult- 
ations, (stressing thereby still more obviously the diffe- 
rence in rank), a certain resistence was manifest among 
smaller and smallest allies against the past monopoly 
of the big powers in the conduct of major politics, and 
determination was displayed that this time the work of 
the big Atlantic powers in connection with the prepa- 
rations of summit negotiations should, whatever its form, 
fall within the competence of the Atlantic Council. Pa- 
rallel with this stressing of the stronger interest of the 
entire Atlantic membership in political consultations be- 
fore the summit meeting, was that of the need, discussed 
in Atlantic circles for some time now, to extend the 
competence of the Atlantic Council so as to include eco- 
nomic relations. The smaller member-countries of the 
Atlantic Pact pledged themselves to this extension of 
the competence of the Atlantic Allience, rather than the 
big powers, which probably felt that their own econo- 
mic instruments were enough to protect their economic 
interests. This whole question, however, has assumed 
another aspect since the creation of two Western eco- 
nomic organisations which are threatening to turn into 
two camps. The Atlantic membership has suddenly found 
itself divided into three economic groups, the dollar area 
included, each of which is pursuing its own economic 
policy. 

These were the major problems of the Atlantic Com- 
munity which had been expected to figure in the agenda 
of the Atlantic Pact Council and whose outcome was 
the object of a certain apprehension shown by the West- 
erm Press. 

The Atlantic Council meeting was combined this 
time with a special meeting of the heads of the govern- 
ments, that is to say the countries, of the four Western 
powers, who were called to agree on the date and the 
agenda for a summit meeting. As a result of these con- 
sultations, four communiques were released, from which 
certain conclusions may be drawn: 


In the first place, the note and the language of 
these communiques have lost the character of the cold 
war mood and vocabulary, which have so far figured 
prominently in most of the official announcements of 
this organisation. In this respect, the style of the docu- 
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ments is adapted to the new situation. The Atlantic 


Council ,,welcomes fresh prospects for negotiations and 


agreements“ and joins in the hopes of the four heads of 


governments ,,that the forthcoming conference will .con- 
tribute to the strengthening of peace with justice”. 


The problem of negotiations with the Soviet Union, 
which was dealt with separately at the meeting of the 
four, also dominated the Atlantic Council debates, so 
that, in the interest of the maintenance of allied solida- 
rity in face of such important negotiations, the differen- 
ces, which were no secret to anybody, should not be ag- 
gravated. For the same reason, probably, the section of 
the communique on the first part ofthe meeting was 
dedicated to the propaganda of Atlantic solidarity and 
to the confidence of the Atlantic allies in the Atlantic 
Alliance. 


French-American differences have not resulted in 
any serious disturbances within the Atlantic Pact, but 


neither have these differences been done away with. The 


Americans have not renounced their belief that it is ne- 
cessary to have a broader integration of the armed forces, 
particularly in the field of the air forces nor, have they 
altered their opinion on the insufficiency of the French 
contribution to Atlantic defence. The French have not 
changed their unfavourable attitude towards the system 
of integration, nor withdrawn their decision \regard- 
ing the Mediterranean Fleet and the conditions for set- 
ting up rocket bases and stockpiles of nuclear weapons 
in France. According to the already established tradi- 
tion of this organisation, such controversial questions 
were avoided and the situation left as it was. 

In addition to agreement having been reached at 
these meetings of the four and of the Atlantic Council 
on proposals to be submitted to the Soviet Union by the 
Western countries regarding the date and the place for 
the holding and agenda of the summit conference, they 
were marked by two matters of special interest. One was 
in connection with the question of political consultations 
within the Atlantic Council, and the other with the or- 
ganization of co-operation in economic matters. 

The other communique of the Atlantic Council, re- 
ferring to the final session of the meeting, confirms that 
the member-countries of the Pact, which have for some 
time been claiming the right to be consulted on problems 
of Western policy (and whose persistent spokesman is 
the Secretary General of the Pact himself), were com- 
pletely successful this time. The actual programme of 
the meeting was arranged so as to stress the importance 
of the Atlantic Pact consultations. The Council sat for 
three days, and then the session was adjourned, on the 
understanding that discussion would be resumed after the 
heads-of-government meeting. The communique after the 
meeting emphasized that the view expressed at the pre- 
vious Atlantic Council meeting had been considered. 
The heads of government also decided to consult the 
Council regularly on the examination of the problems 
which were now under way. At its closing session, the 
Atlantic Council heard a report on the decisions of the 
four heads of government regarding future negotiations, 
and approved these decisions. It also took note of the 
arrangements made with a view to ensure full consult- 
ation with all governments of the member-countries 
during the preparation for the negotiations. 

In the past record of the Atlantic Pact, this was the 


; 


first time to our knowledge that the big powers accepted 


the obligation to consult the other member-countries 2n 
problems for which they consider themselves primarily 
responsible. 

_ The other matter of special interest was the deci- 
sion of the four to take measures to secure co-ordination 


‘between the member-countries of the Atlantic Pact in 


economic policy. As mentioned above, some of the At- 
lantic members have for several years been insisting 30 
an extension of the Atlantic Alliance’s competence to 
include economic relations. The decision on economic 
matters meets this demand half way, although it is not 
motivated by it. The motive lies in the complications 
which the Atlantic allies have created for each others’ 
economies, following the setting up of special economic 
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organizations, such as the European Economic Commu- 
nity and the European Free Trade Association. The de- 
cision mentioned envisages the foundation of a commit- 
tee in which the member-countries of the Common Mar- 
ket, the Free Trade Association, the OEEC and the do!- 
lar-area countries, will be represented. This committee 
should examine the method of bringing about closer eco- 
nomic co-operation between the Western countries. 

Political. consultations and economic co-ordination 
should arrest the continuous weakening of Atlantic so- 
lidarity and strengthen the authority of the Atlantic 
Pact, whose organization and original agreed aims are 
less and less in accord with the changed international 
conditions and the disposition of a certain number of 
the member-countries, 


FEDERAL PEOPLE’S ASSEMBLY IN 1959 


by Dr. Maks SNUDERL 


fps MOST important field of activity of the Federal 
People’s Assembly in 1959 involved the conti- 
nuation of the revolutionary action from the end of 
1958 when, through the nationalization of dwelling 
houses, business spaces and building lots, such property 
was taken from private ownership and placed in the 
hands of society,excepting houses with not more than 
three dwelling units, and tenure of two dwelling units in 
a house. Also enacted were the General Law of Dwe'ling 
Communities, the Law of Lodging Relationships, the Law 
of Business Buildings*and Spaces, the Law of Ownership 
of Parts of Buildings, and the Law of Dwelling Houses. 
This legislation serves to regulate the lodging and te- 
nancy relationship in accordance with today’s needs and 
possibilities, and consonant with general socialist deve- 
lopment in Yugoslavia. At the same time it shoud fa- 
cilitate management and a co-ordinated economical uti- 
lization of the relevant property, which now has been 
restored to the pool of common people’s property. Con- 
siderable innovations were introduced for the further 
promotion of social management of housing (house 
councils, assembly of tenants), investors’ rights were expand- 
ed and the rights of the tenants consolidated. It is nate- 
worthy that, in lieu of the tenancy relationship, there 
has been introduced, as a new elementary human and 
citizen's right, the right of the tenant to his lodging, 
which cannot be withheld from him save in the cases 
established by law. This affords maximum protection to 
the Yugoslav citizen in that domain of his life. 
Solution of the housing problem made it possible to 
solve the question of rent and of continued housing con- 
struction. It being impossible to fix rent for a longer pe- 


tiod without economic criteria, economic regulation of 
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rents was introduced by the Law of Financing Housing 
Construction, the Law of Contribution for Housing Con- 
struction, and a series of laws amending and supplement- 
ing already existing legislation. The right to regulate 
rent has been removed from the organs of the State 
Administration and entrusted to the Peop’e’s Commit- 
tees. The amount of rent is determined by the deprecia- 
tion value of a dwelling unit, which is established on the 
basis of concrete elements and the part for the mainte- 
nance of a building without any profit, such as is typical 
of tenant relationships. Funds for housing construction 
will constitute the chief resources for these pro- 
jects, and incentive is provided for engagement of pri- 
vate means for the erection of new dwellings. Since the 
new regulations mean that rents will be about two and 
a half times higher, a series of legis’ative acts were issued, 
providing for an appropriate raising of the personal in- 
come of those in employment. 


* * * 


Promotion of agriculture has been in the centre of 
Yugoslav economic policy in 1959. During the past year 
the Federal People’s Assembly has not only guided that 
policy through the Federal Social Plan and a series of 
decisions, but has contributed to improvement of farm 
production and the living conditions of the peasant po- 
pulation by means of certain ‘egislative acts. The Law of 
Assistance to Dependents of Servicemen grants monetary 
assistance to such dependents, the rural families benefiting 
by this in the first place. The Law of Establishment of 
Health Insurance for Agricultural Producers has been 
enacted purely for the benefit of the village. Farmers 
had no health insurance except in the case of certain 


infectious diseases. Health insurance for agricultural pro- 
ducers now becomes obligatory, and it fal’s into two 
categories, viz., basic insurance and extended insurance. 
The first involves the provision of a particular measure 
of protection, while the second affords more extensive 

protection, both being statutory. This Law leaves it to 
the People’s Republics to regulate the health protection 
of farmers by means of their own legislation, and some 
of the repub‘ics have already passed such laws. It is to 
be noted that a considerable portion of the funds for 
the health protection of farmers is drawn from social 
means, the balance being contributed by the insured 
themselves. 


When huge social resources are engaged for agri- 
cultural purposes it is evident that the community must 
concerned itself with the proper cultivation of the re- 
levant tracts. This is seen to by the Law of Utilization 
of Agricultural Land. Respecting the principle of the 
ownership title of farmers, the Law requires them to 
cultivate their lands, to turn to account the results of 
meioration and to follow the ‘general trend for the pro- 
motion of agriculture. Failing this, cultivation of the 
land in question will be taken over by the Co-operative 
or by socialist agricultural farms, pending the defaulting 
farmer's agreement to till his land in a proper way. 


* * * 


The Assembly has also been responsible for the 
enactment of other legis’ation serving specific social re- 
lationships connected with social management in the eco- 
nomic field and other social activities. Given the fact 
that economic organizations, are managed independently 
by the working collectives themselves — while the State 
influences this only ‘by the Social Plan, by taking one 
part of the product and by conducting the general eco- 
nomic policy — here andj there cases inevitably occur 
necessitating the safeguarding of the interests of ind‘vi- 
dua’s and also those of the whole society, on account of 
inadvertent diverging of individual organizations. The 
Law of Market Control, the Law of Labour Inspection, 
the Law of Mining and the Law of Social Accountancy 
serve to safeguard public interests and protect indivi- 
duals in connection with this problem. The Law of Mi- 
ning regulates prospecting for and exploitation of mi- 
neral raw materials, the adequate and systematic utili- 
zation of the country’s mineral resources, full protection 
at work, proficiency and responsibility in the conduct 
of mining activities, control by the mining organs, pro- 
tection of the lives and hea'th of the citizens, of the 
property of society and of the citizens, and mining in- 
spection. Actually, this is the first time in Yugoslavia 
that mining questions have dealt with on modern legisla- 
tive principles and general technical experience. The 
Law of Market Inspection and the Law of Labour inspect- 
ion, besides mining inspection as a specific service, re- 
gulate the general control of the market and the appli- 
cation of the prescriptions on labour relations. New 
specific services are introduced, involving various types 
of inspectors and inspecting bodies (sanitary, mining, 
market inspectorates, labour inspectorate etc.) with im- 
portant powers. Falling within the same category is the 
specific Law of Protection against Ionizing Radiation. 
Important, hovewer, as all these decrees are, the most 
original is the Law of Social Accountancy. Promotion of 


i 


government has led to very extensive 
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the system of social management and workers’ self- 
decentralization 
in the formation and disposition of social means. 
this system had not been accompanied by a sufficiently 
efficacious method of keeping of records and of control 
of the utilization of such means which, of course, go 
neither through the Budget nor through any other public 
instruments. This Law, therefore, means the organization 
of a unified expert service of records and control, de- 
signed to follow phenomena and movements in pro- 
duction, distribution, exchange and consumption, and to 
afford an insight into the operations of every beneficiary 


of social property, without interfering with their self- - 


governing rights, however. This servicé of social account- 
ancy represents an integrated and autonomous service 
at the National Bank. All cash operations must be 
transacted through the Bank, which is thus enabled to 
follow the condition and disposition of resources, as 
well as to see to co-ordination of over-all operations with 
the legal provisions. The social accountancy service 
performs the function of book-keeping, of accounting bet- 
ween the cliente’e and the social community, the function 
of control of the application of the statutes and the 
function of analysing particular movements and pheno- 
mena in the economy. _ 


* * * 


A new Law of the Budgets and Financing of Auto- 
nomous Institutions was enacted at the same time. This 
Law regulates the management of means by political- 
territorial units and autonomous institutions, according 
to the budget, the estimates, the financial plan and pos- 
sibly the financial programme or ‘contract. This Law 
signifies an advance in the financing of public services. 
This financing is carrie] out through general and fumc- 
tional funds, as well as through the budget. Here con- 
trol of legality in issuing and enforcing the relevant fi- 
nancial acts is important. 


Then there is the new Customs Law, which has re- 
placed its predecessor of 1948, and which revises the 
organization and functioning of the customs service and 
brings about the transition from the system of coeffi- 
cients to that of customs duties proper. The Federal 
Executive Council is empowered to issue a customs 
tariff once this transition is concluded. The Law com- 
prises legal definitions of certain customs concepts 
(customs zone, customs line, customs declaration, mani- 
fest, etc.) and minutely regulates customs procedure, 
establishing the rights and duties of the customs obligors. 


It is also pertinent to mention the Law of Charter 
Parties for Sea-going Vessels. The development of Yu- 
goslav overseas trade, the growth of the country’s mer- 
chant navy, and the new trade links with the countries of 
the Far East, Africa and South America, have necessitated 
legal regulation of problems connected with chartering. 
This Law codifies of the first and most important part 
of maritime and economic law, and hence marks the 
beginning of a maritime code. The former Yugoslavia, 
and also Austria-Hungary, did nothing in that domain, As 
a result, in the Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia 
the principles and fules of Editto Politico della 
Navigazione of 1774 and the Code de Com 
merce of 1808 were stil effective. The new Law adopts 
as its basis the economy of the new Yugoslavia, with 
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due regard for the universal nature of various concepts 
of maritime-economic operations, and the universally 
approved principles and usages maritime law. The Law 
regulates the question of charter parties for carriage, 
charter parties for hire of ships, then of carriage of 
goods, bills of lading, loading and unloading of cargo, 
demurrage, responsibility for cargo, through and comb‘ned 
carriage, delivery of cargo, freight, carriage of passengers, 
towing service and hire of vessels, i. e., all the elements 
required in international traje for the speedy and effi- 
cient handling of maritime business. 


* * * 


The most important contribution to the further pro- 
motion of the Yugoslav legal system, and the legal 
expression of the new policy of crime control, is repre- 
sented by the latest regulations in the domain of cri- 
minal law. This includes laws amending and _ supple- 
menting the Criminal Code and the Code of Criminal 
Procedure. Although no radical revision of the system 
of criminal provisions is involved, but only their adjust- 
ment to the changes recorded in the country some of the 
relevant amendments are highly significant and comprise 
fresh conceptions regard’ng individual questions of crimi- 
nal policy. To begin with, the system of penalties, the 
question of rehabilitation and the legal effects of convic- 
tion, and especially the position of under-age criminal 
offenders have been amended, all tending to the general 
humanization of pun’shment and its consequences. Further, 
owing to the changes in the social-economic organization 
and in the organization of the State Administration, new 


provisions have been introduced concerning criminal 
offences committed against the national economy, and 
also concerning individual institutes dealing with cri- 
minal offences. By analogy, revision of the Criminal 
Code has been accompanied by a revision of the Code 
of Crimina? Procedure. The last revision involves pro- 
visions relating to minors, to rehabilitation, deletion of 
convictions and certain other statutes. The new statutes 
cover judicial reprimand, security measures, confiscation 
of material gain etc. 

The jurisdiction of district and county courts. was 
also revised. Entirely new chapters relat’ng to criminal 
offences committed by minors and to judicial procedure 
in such cases were introduced, based on modern crimi- 
nological principles and imspired by socialist humanism. 

Besides these principal and most important legisla- 
tive acts, the Federal People’s Assembly passed in 1959 
68 other laws and a large number of decisions involving 
lesser amendments and supplements to existing laws and 
other decrees of the Assembly. 

The forego'ng shows that in 1959 the Federal 
People’s Assembly manifested highly fruitful activity in 
the domain of social welfare, economy, and crime con- 
trol. This means that the Federal Peop‘e’s Assembly, as 
the representative of the sovere'gnty of the working 
people, and as the highest organ of State authority, in 
its making of laws not only carefully fo'lowed the general 
social movement, ‘but also issued directives for the 
further development of socialist relationshps, as well as 
for the conso‘idation and continued promotion of the 
rights of Man and the Citizen. 


Exports to Asian and African Countries 


by Nikola SUSNJAR 


T O-DAY Yugoslavia maintains good political and eco- 
nomic relations with all free and independent Asian 
and African states. Like those with other countries, these re- 
lations are based and developed on mutual interest and res- 
pect. In order to be able to free themselves from the back- 
wardness and misery of colonialism as soon as possible, the 
governments of these countries are determined to raise the 
living standard of their peoples by rapid economic. develop- 
ment, and are devoting their national resources to that end. 
Although they have no properly developed industry, 
highly productive agriculture, transport, or other branches 
of economy, these countries have at their disposal vast quan- 
tities of raw materials well-known on the world market, such 
as oil, cotton, hides, rubber, rice, tea, coffee, oil-yielding 
plants, fodder, material for artificial fertilizers, etc. » 


This is a sound economic basis for the rapid economic 
development of these countries, for the development of in- 
dustry, and for the production of capital goods, as well as for 
the development of industrial branches producing consumer 
goods. 

_ This process is under way. Economic forms vary and aze 
dependent on specific conditions in individual countries. The 
state creates its own enterprises, but it also helps private ini- 
tiative and various forms of co-operation in industry and 
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agriculture, with the aim of achieving as speedy a development 
and pzogress as possible. 

Some of these countries adhere to the principle that pri- 
vate initiative and ownership of the means of production 
may not be used for purposes of exploitation, or to accumu- 
late wealth and power. 

By government-sponsored programmes of general econo- 
mic development (such as India’s five-year plans), the go- 
vernments of individual countries direct the entire, social, 
cultural and activity of their countries and peoples. 

In the fulfilment of her Five-Year Plan, Yugoslavia is 
developing foreign trade with a'l the geographic areas of the 
world. After Europe, the free and independent countries of 
Asia and Africa are the most important area of Yugoslavia’s 
foreign trade. 


About 11.7 per cent of the entire Yugoslav exports went 
to this area in 1957, and 12.5 per cent in 1958. During 1959 
there was a further increase of 25 per cent in Yugoslavia’s 
exports to the Asian and African countries, so that the share 
of these countries in our foreign trade has reached the figure 
of 14 per cent. Our imports from them have developed cor- 
respondingly. 

The pattern of our exports consists of products of al- 
most all branches of industry, except those of the coal-mining 


and electric power industries, and in agriculture, except 


the products of fruit-growing, fisheries and forestry. 

But the most important export items are products of the 
metal and ‘electrical-manufacturing industries, the engineer- 
ing and shipbuilding industries ferrous and non-ferrous metal- 
lurgy, the chemical, timber, food and textile industries, and 
farm products. 

The continuous demand for equipment, machinery, and 
even whole plants and installations in these countries has led 
our engineering and shipbuilding industry to these markets, 
in face of severe international competition. 


Thus the Yugoslav industry has in recent years, as well 
as in the current year, been given important contracts for 
investment work, as well as for the supply of other kinds 
of equipment and installations. 

In order to make our industry an adequate competitor in 
the markets of these countries, and especially in the export 
of capital goods, and simultaneously to help as rapid a deve- 
lopment of Asian and African countries as possible, the Yu- 
goslav Government has approved investment credits to va- 
tious countries such as Egypt, Ceylon, Ethiopia, the Sudan 
and Indonesia. 

These credits were given under favourable conditions, and 
will serve in the first place for the supply of complete indu- 


strial projects and for other investment works in these 
countries. 
The Yugoslav equipment-manufacturing industry has 


completed certain projects in those countries in recent years, 
some being completed or started in 1959. Thus, for instance, 
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the hydro-power plant Chichoki Mallian in Pakistan was com- 


pleted, and in 1959 work was resumed on the hydro-power 
plant Gujranwalla; a plant of metal structures was delivered 
to the Sudan last year, and preparations are under way for 
the construction a of leather factory and paper and cardboard 
factory there. Construction of the port of Asab is in pro- 
gress in Ethiopia. Work has been completed on more than 
twenty railway bridges and thermal power plants in India; 
and three big bridges are nearing completion. Preparatory 
work was carried out during 1959 for the construction 
of the 160 km. Durgapur pipeline. Similar work is now 
going on in Burma. In Syria, work was completed on the 
construction of the port of Latakia, on the regulation of El- 
Gab River, and construction works on the Souk Wadi Barada 
hydro-power plant, were carried out. » 

In addition to all these projects, the Yugoslav machine- 
construction and equipment industry delivered various other 
kinds of equipment to Asian and African countries in 1959. 
Other offers to our enterprises, which have taken part in 
competitions in these countries, are being considered. 

All this shows that, despite the great obligations of our 
machine-construction and equipment industry, shipbuilding 
and other branches of economy towards the fulfilment of the 
Yugoslav Five-Year Plan, there is a probability of our be- 
coming engaged to,a far greater extent in the programmes of 
capital development in individual countries of Asia and Africa, 
especially during 1960. 

The Yugoslav industry haspreved itself a solid partner 
in Asian and African markets, in conditions of competitive 
prices, quality and terms of delivery. 


Fulfilment of Five-Year Plan and Raising 
of Standard of Living 


by Berislav SEFER 


d Ru: FIVE-YEAR Plan of economic development of Yugo- 
slavia, which covers the period from 1957 to 1961, sets 
very extensive targets in respect to raising the standard of 
living. Simce the need to provide for such a development of 
the standard of living as woulid be in keeping with the eco- 
nomic development, has been taken as the point of departure, 
the Plan envisages that over the five-year period, the real 
personal consumption and social standard should increase by 
46 per cent, or 8 per cent a year on an average.1 This created 
a basis for the standard of living to be formed on the basis 
of corresponding automatic processes in the distribution of 
income within economic organisations and corresponding bodies 
of self-management, and not to depend exclusively on decisions 
about the distribution passed on higher levels. The Plan 
therefore establishes direct dependence of the standard of 
living on the results of economic development as the basic 


1 The national income was planned to increase by 54 per 
cent, or 9.1 per cent annually on an average, over the 
same period. Thereby the principle of dependence of the 
standard of living trends on the economic development and 
its results was established in the Plan. This relationship 
in fact means a parallel increase in the standard of 
living and the national income (0.9 per cent increase in 
the standard of living as against 1 per cent increase in 
the national: income). 
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incentive towards a more rapid economic development, higher 
productivity of labour, and more economical conduct of 
business operations. 

Today, three years after the Plan was passed, it is 
possible to survey results achieved in the field of raising the 
standard of living. As the entire economic development evolves 
at a considerably higher pace than envisaged by the Plan, 
the planned increase in the standard of living is also being 
realized at a greater pace. Precisely in this, among other 
things, lies the exceptional value of the results achieved in 
the economic development over the past three years. 


During the past three years (from 1957 to 1959), the 
real volume of personal consumption increased by 38.4 per 
cent, whereas the Five-Year Plan envisaged a 42 per cent in- 
crease over the five years — by 1961. Accordingly, about 90 
per cent of the planned five-year imcrease in consumption was 
realized in three years. An extraordinarily high rate of increase 
in real consumption per head of the population — 10.1 per 
cent annually on an average — was realized, which, together 
with the social standard expenditures, meant that the standard 
of living was rising parallel with the increase in the national 
income. 

The progress made in raising the standard of living in the 
recent years is indeed an all-round one. The rapid economic 
development has enabled a rapid increase in employment 
figures, which was a very important factor in raising the 
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‘purchasing power of the population. Over the past three years, 


the number of employed rose by about 550,000, or 22,7 per 
cent. This helped to accelerate the changes in the economic 
structure of the population. The proportion of persons employed 
outside agriculture in the total population increased from 44 
per cent in 1956 to 48 per cent in 1959. 

Real wages and salaries of those employed in the public 
sector of the economy, Government bodies and public services, 
increased by 38.3 per cent over the 1957—59 period. The 
Five-Year Plan set the wage and salary increase during the 
five years (by 1961) at 40 per cent. Accordingly, in this field, 
too, Five-Year Plan targets were considerably surpassed in 
the pace of their realization. 

Such a rapid increase in real personal consumption was 
the basis factor which led to very rapid changes in the 
pattern of personal consumption. In this pattern, the proportion 
spent on food drops comperatively very quickly, whereas that 
on industrial goods and various services rises. This indicates a 
more comprehensive development of personal consumption in 
a comparatively short period (in 1959, the proportion spent 
on food in the total personal consumption is estimated at 
42 per cent as against 48 per cent in 1956). The extraordi- 
narily rapid development of agricu'tural production has made it 
possible to improve food consumption and to stabilize the 
supply of foodstuffs. The caloric value per head of the 
population is going up, and the pattern of nutrition is 
gradually changing. The consumption of grain is more or less 
on the same level from year to year. The improvement in 
food consumption results primarily from the increase in 
consumption of milk, eggs, meat, sugar, vegetables and fruit. 

Personal earnings of the population are already now on 
a level, on which a series of durable consumption goods begin 
to acquire an ever more important place in the general pattern 
of consumption. A mew stage in the development of the 
standard of living began in this respect during the past three 
years. From the level of personal consumption on which con- 
sumers had been primarily concerned with meeting their re- 
quirements in food, clothing, footwear and other requirements 
necessary for existence, a change-over took place now to a 
very intensive purchase of various kinds of durable consumpt- 
ion goods, including privately-owned means of transport. 
This proves that the real purchasing power of the popula- 
tion has considerably exceeded the level which makes it pos- 
sible to cover only the expenditures on basic requirements. The 
stocks of durable consumer goods have been growing at an 
exceptionally high pace over the past three years, a fact which 
is clearly borne out by the following comparative figures: 


Estimated Number of Durable Consumer Goods in Use 


1956 1959 

Radio sets 710,000 1,350,000 
TV sets - 14,000 
Automobiles 

(privately-owned) 3,664 16.000 
Motor-cycles: 19,200 110,000 
Refrigerators 10,000 82,000 
Electric cookers 18,000 140,000 


However modest the quantities of these goods in use 
may be, the results achieved in the period of fulfilment of the 
Five-Year Plan are obvious. The pace of the changes is extra- 
ordinarily rapid. The demand (which reflects changes in the 
jevel of the real purchasing power of the population) for 
specific kinds of goods, especially for durable consumer 
goods, is in fact higher than the stocks available. Although 
television is only in its initial stages in Yugoslavia — the pro- 
grammes are of an experimental character — the number of 
TY sets in use reached about 14,000 this year, whereas next 


_. _-year it is expected to increase to about 40,000. 
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Two more data can perhaps illustrate the pace of the 
inerease in purchasing power of the population. The volume 
of tourism within the country was about 60 per cent higher 
in 1959 than in 1956. Savings of the population increased 
by 46 billion dinars (or more than three times) between 1956 
and 1959. Today, they already represent about 10 per cent 
of the annual fund of wages and salaries of the employed 
population (compared with 5 per cent in 1956). Obviously, 
only a rapid increase in purchasing power of the population 
could have stimulated such a development of savings and do- 
mestic tourism. 

The all-round development of the standard of living is 
also reflected in increased construction of family flats, school 
buildings, hospitals and clinics for outpatient treatment, as 
well as other institutions of the social standard. 

The number of family flats built in cities and industrial 
centres over the 1957—59 period is 92,000. This means that 
the average number of flats built annually is about 31,000 
as against 14,513 in the 1952—56 period. The annual volume 
of housing envisaged by the Five-Year Plan, i. e., about 
40,000 family flats, was realized in 1959. It is, therefore, 
quite certain that the planned targets in housing construc- 
tion will be accomplished fully. These results in expanding 
housing construction have been realized not only as a result 
of larger investments in housing construction, but also thanks 
to the fact that the sources of financing were stabilized and 
specifically allocated to the plans by way of the housing 
fund. The system of financing housing construction will be 
fully completed by January 1960. Within the framework of 
the system, rents will go up so as to emable funds for re- 
construction and repairs of flats to be obtained. The rent 
increase means larger funds for better maintenance of the 
existing flats. The regulation of relations in the field of fi- 
nacing housing construction makes it possible to achieve a 
further increase in the volume of construction in the coming 
years. 

Investments will also be increased in the field ~of 
schools and education, and especially in the construction of 
schools. But, material investment in this field has not yet 
reached the Jevel set by the Five-Year Plan. The number of 
students in all schools increased by 15 per cent from 1956 to 
1959. The compulsory eight-year schooling system included 
$3 per cent of the corresponding generation in 1958, which 
is a marked increase compared with the previous period. 

In the field of public health, the basic results achieved 
during the past three years were as follows: the number of 
beds in hospitals increased by about 10,000, or 15 per cent, 
and the number of physicians by about 1,600, or 18 per 
cent. However significant these achievements may be, the 
development of the public health service still lags behind the 
requirements brought about by the rapid development of the 
economy and the changes in the economic pattern of the 
population. 

The Economic Plan for 1960 envisages further acceleration 


“of economic development and further raising of the standard 


of living on this basis. The national income is expected to 
increase by another 8 per cent in 1960, and industrial pro- 
duction by another 14 per cent. So far as the levels of pro- 
duction and national income are concerned, the targets set by 
the Five-Year Plan (from 1957 to 1961) will be not only 
fulfilled, but even surpassed in 1960. This means that the 
Five-Year Plan will be already realized in 1960, a whole year 
in advance of the scheduled time. 


The same is true of the standard of living. Taken as a 
whole, the standard of living level to be reached in 1960 will 
be higher than that envisaged by the Five-Year Plan for 
1961. Thus, for instance, the real personal consumption of 
the entire population will be about 47 per cent higher in 
1960 than in 1956 (the planned increase for 1961 is 42 per 
cent). The level of real wages and salaries of those employed 
in the public sector of the economy, Government bodies and 
public services will be about 48 per cent higher than in 


1956 (the planned increase for 1961 is 40 per cent). Invest- 
ments in the construction of family flats, school buildings 
and health institutions will also increase in 1960. 

What has led to this surpassing of the targets set by 
the Five-Year Plan? 

The economic system in Yugoslavia enables the personal 
consumption and standard of living funds to be formed in 
accordance with the economic results achieved. Economic enter- 
prises managed by workers’ councils are in the position to 
increase their wages and salaries — their personal earnings — 
as well as the joint funds at their disposal (earmarked either 
for investments for the purpose of improving the living con- 
ditions of workers, such as, for instance, construction of fa- 
mily flats for workers, or to expand the existing capacities and 
improve the methods of production), in line with higher pro- 
duction and productivity of labour and on the basis of more 
economical business operations. The amount of funds at the 
disposal of people’s committees also depends on the results 
of economic development on the given territory, ‘and thus 
on the amount of personal earnings of the employed popula- 
tion. Higher earnings of the employees mean that the basic 
territorial units will have more funds for schools, health ser- 
vice and other social standard sectors. 

The possibility of raising the standard of living in ac- 
cotdance with the achieved economic successes, the ful] har- 
mony between the instruments of economic policy and the 
character of the economic system — this is the basic incentive 
on the basis of which extraordinary results in Yugoslavia’'s 
economic development have been achieved in recent years. 
Both individuals and economic enterprises, on the one hand, 
and the basis territorial units, communes, on the other, are 
interested in raising productivity of labour. These factors have 
made it possible to surpass the Five-Year Plan targets, and 
to fulfil the Plan one year in advance of the scheduled time, 
though these targets are very ambitious. 

The increase in the standard of living and in the pur- 
chasing power of the population has stimulated economic de~ 
velopment to an extraordinary extent. And this not only in 
the sense of stimulating productivity. Only in this way 
could the increased purchasing power have stimulated the 
diversification of production and the progress in extending the 
variety of goods and improving their quality. Without this 
diversification of production, it would not have been possible 
to achieve either the present pace of increase in production, 
or the realized level of national income. 

The very successful fulfilment of the Five-Year Plan as 
a whole, and of the standard of living targets in particular, 
should in no way be taken to mean that all problems have 
been overcome: amd that the realized standard of living level 
is satisfactory. There is a series of problems resulting from 
the rapid economic growth and changes in the economic pat- 
tern, and the level and pattern of consumption are still not 
satisfactory. But despite that, the results achieved so far are 
very significant as they show ‘the pace with which back- 
wardness is being overcome, and this opens up prospects of a 
speedier settlement of problems related to the standard of 
living. The success is obvious and all the more significant 
since it shows that in the economic and social system itself, 
there are very great stimulative factors for rapid economic 
development, and thereby also for a continuous increase in 
the standard of living. 


Our Current Account 


~THE REVIEW OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS“ HAS 
CURRENT ACCOUNT AT THE NATIONAL BANK 
AND IT READS 


101-14 
31806/123 
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Juridical Life 


Protection of Yugoslav Crew ahoard 
foreign Ships 


N DECEMBER 19 the Yugoslav Government sent a Cir- 

cular Note to all states in which it revoked its decla- 
ration of 1945 withdrawing its protection towards those Yu- 
goslav citizens who are members of the crew of merchant 
vessels sailing under foreign flags. In contrast, in the present 
Circular Note Yugoslavia gives notice that, as of the date 
of this new declaration, she is assuming the customary con- 
sular protection of all her citizens who are sailing on the 
seas as officers or crew of ships flying the foreign flag and 
thus equating them, in the matter of extension of protection. 
with those of her citizens of hers who are working on ships 
of the merchant navy of the Federal People’s Republic of Yu- 
goslavia. 

This move has a dual character. As stated in the Note, 
political conditions have changed. Actually, during these last 
15 years Yugoslavia has adopted a new attitude toward 
refugees and emigrants; and in 1952 she proclaimed, in a 
declaration by Vice-Premier Aleksandar Rankovi¢, that 
political refugees left the country duriing the Second World War, 
provided they were not guilty of war crimes, might apply to 
Yugoslav diplomatic missions abroad, while consulates were 
instructed to extend protection to such persons. 

Pursuant to the above, Yugoslav consular officials 
considered that they might extend protection also to those 
persons who are working on foreign ships even though they 
did not respond to the 1945 call for vepatriation or 
return to the country during the revival of its merchant navy, 
and to persons who left the country after that. date. Certain 
foreign authorities however disputed this right for seamen 
sailing on foreign ships, in consideration of the fact that the 
1945 declaration of their exclusion from enjoyment of Yugo- 
s'av consular protection had not been revoked. In other words, 
they sought a formal withdrawal of the original declaration, 
which has now been done. 

The issue of this new Circular Note puts an end to the 


possibility of such foreign states invoking the Yugoslav 
declaration of 1945 in the future. 
This new declaration has another significance. It is 


known that Yugoslavia has given a number of her citizens 
permission to join the mercantile marine of certain friendly 
countries, especially those which only now are laying the 
foundations of their’ merchant navy. In essence such Yugo- 
slay expert seamen represent technical assistance, not only 
for the operation of the merchant navy of the countries in 
question, but for the practical training of local ship’s personnel 
who are on the same ships. Although there is not the 
slightest legal dowbt as to whether such men — who are 
actually engaged in helping friendly countries — should 
enjoy Yugoslav consular protection, this new declaration 
completely dispels any such idea. 


Yugoslavia to introduce Cumulation 
of Diplomatic and Consular Functions 


UGOSLAVIA has so far adhered to the classical 
principle of separate dip!omatic and consular 


functions. Diplomatic functionaries could not have con-— 


sular patents and a Yugoslav exequatur and at the same 


time maintain their diplomatic status. On the other hand 
Yugoslavia sanctioned the establishment of consular 
sections in foreign diplomatic missions stationed on her 
territory as well as the creation of consular departments 
at the Yugoslav diplomatic missions abroad while consi- 
dering that such departments perform consular functions 
on the entire territory of the state in which the mission 
is stationed with a limitation for those region which were 
definitely placed under the jurisdiction of some con- 
sulate. 

A certain number of states, including also the United 
Kingdom, issued consular letters patent to the chiefs of 
their consular sections and diplomatic missions demanding 
their exequatur and requiring that while forming part of 
the Embassy such consuls should also retain their di- 
plomatic status. These states, among which we will pri- 
marily mention the United Kingdom, require the chiefs 
of the consular sections of foreign embassies stationed 
on their territory to have consular letters patent and 
British exequatur on the latter, thus guaranteeing their 
holder diplomatic immunity and privileges of his rank 
notwithstanding his parallel status of consul. 

In view of the increasingly frequent fusion of di- 
plomatic and consular functions in international practice 
and the mutual interests in this respect, Yugoslavia has 
decided to adopt this system, and will henceforth ac- 
cept letters patent and give exequatur to countries which 
app_y for it on a reciprocal basis, so that the chief of 
consular sections of their diplomatic missions and their 
deputies stationed on Yugoslav territory may exercise all 
consular rights without loss of diplomatic status, im- 
munity and privileges ensuing therefrom. Consequently 
Yugoslavia has adopted a system of cumulating diploma- 
tic and consular functions. 


Official Statements 


Yugoslav Aititude on... 


Visit of Yugoslav Delegations to West 
Africa. — The visit of some Yugoslav delegations to the 
countries of West Africa is another manifestation of our 
sympathy for the efforts of the African peoples to acquire 
and consolide their independence and to achieve general 
progress, and testifies to our country’s wish to cooperate in all 
spheres with these countries, on the basis of the well-known 
principle of peaceful coexistence. As is known, the two delega- 
tions left for West Africa on December 24, one to attend the 
celebrations marking the proclamation of independence of the 
Cameroons and the other to be present at the inauguration of 
the President of the Republic of Liberia. Subsequently the 
delegations will visit Ghana, Guinea, Nigeria and Sierra Leaone. 
as a Goodwill Mission of the Federal Executive Council. We 
believe that the visits of our delegations will contribute to the 
strengthening of iriendship and the more rapid development of 
cooperation between Yugoslavia and the countries visited. 


Wisit, of Vice-President Rankovié to 
Greece. — The aim of this visit, which is scheduled for 
next year and whose date will soon be fixed, isto return the visit 
made by the Greek statesmen to Yugoslavia, as well as to 
promote the further development of mutual friendly cooperation 


between Yugoslavia and Greece. 
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‘ The Paris Talks.— The proposal to hold a series of 
summit meetings, and that the first part of these meetings 
should be held soon, has encouraged the process of negotiations 
and the abatement of tension between East and West. We 
hope that these talks will aid the efforts of all peace-loving 
forces in the United Nations to preserve peace and to solve 
crucial international issues. As for the linking up of Berlin 
with the German problem, mentioned in the western draft 
agenda of the East-West summit meeting, the inclusion of one 
problem in another impedes their settlement. It seems to us 
that the talks in Camp David marked a certain rapprochement 
of views between the two sides and we consider that it is 
both necessary and possible to reach a compromise solution of 
this problem. 


Reuters report on Balkan cooperation. 
— Asked to comment on a report by Reuter’s news agency to 
the effect that the Yugoslav government is allegedly working 
out plans for close contacts among the Balkan countries, includ- 
ing an eventual meeting at parliamentary level, the official 
spokesman stated: The Yugoslav attitude on Balkan coopera- 
tion has always been clear and has been stated recently in the 
speeches of leading Yugoslav statesmen. None of the steps 
mentioned in these reports were made on the Yugoslav side. 


President Eisenhowers tour. — We consider 
that President Eisenhower's journey — at a time when some 
progress has been made in the abatement of East-West tension 
and when the possibility may be discerned for a negotiated and 
peaceful settlement of outstanding international problems — 
should undoubtedly contribute to the promotion of better 
understanding among peoples and states, and to the general 
efforts made to preserve the peace. 


Yugoslav-Vatican relations. Relations 
between Church and State is, of course, an internal question, 
and we may remind you of the recent statement by President 
Tito, in which he said that these relations are better at present _ 
than in previous years. There are no new elements regarding 
relations with the Vatican. 


(Extracts from the news conference held by the 
official spokesman of the State Secretariat for Foreign 
Affairs on December 25). 
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HE ,R-R“ Works employ more 

than 2.000 workers, technicians 
and engineers. Equiped with the most 
modern machinery, they manufacture 
goods to the value of well over 4 billion 
dinars. annually. Efficient organization and 
the constant endeavours of the engineers, 
technicians and the whole staff make it 
possible to manufacture high quality ra- 
dios and other apparatus at reasonable 
prices. 


Although one of the newer enterprises 
in Yugoslavia, the ,R-R“ Works already 
rank among the important manufacturers 
in this field. The ,,R-R“ Works have seven 
departments, one for each basic product, 
and production techniques on very mo- 
dern equipment, partly supplied by the 
well-known Dutch firm, PHILIPS, have 
already been mastered in every detail. 


The ,R-R“ Works now produce: 
— X-ray tubes and valves 

— X-ray apparatus 

— Electro-medical apparatus 

_ — Radio valves (all sorts) 

— Electronic apparatus 


In the manufacture. of X-Ray valves 
and tubes, the highest standards of qua- 
lity have been attained and a comprehen- 
sive range of different models are pro- 
duced. Besides the manufacture of X-Ray 
valves and tubes for the X-Ray appa- 
ratus of their own design, the ,,R-R“ 
Works are in a position to manufacture 
and deliver X-ray tubes and valves for 
many X-Ray apparatuses of foreign make. 
The greatest achievement in this field is 
the mastering of the manufacturing pro- 


cess of the rotary amode type X-Ray 
valves, and their mass production. 
Certain foreign markets are showing 


considerable interest in the X-Ray tubes 
and valves of the. ,R-R“ Works, and an 
ever increasing number of export orders 
has been received. 


R WoRKs 
N. i a 


Yugoslavia 


X-RAY APPARATUS: 


The manufacture of X-Ray apparatus 
also covers a complete range: from the 
light portable diagnostic apparatus to the 
most complicated four-valve, six-valve 
and therapeutic X-Ray apparatus. The sa- 
tisfactory operation of thousands of such 
apparatuses in health centres at home and 
abroad is the best proof of their high 
quality and sound design. 

This industry has recently gained a 
firm foothold with its high quality X-Ray 
apparatus on the markets of four conti- 
nents and ,R-R“ X-Ray apparatus has 
been exported to Egypt, Ethiopia, Turkey, 
Iran, India, Ceylon, Bolivia, Mexico, Po- 
land, Germany, Bulgaria, etc. 

The best representatives of this group 
of products are the ,MORAVA“, ,MO- 
RAVICA“, ,IR“, ,SOVA“ and ,DEKT“ 
X-Ray apparatus. 


ELECTRO-MEDICAL APPARATUS 


9 pot FULL range of this apparatus 
is a valuable complementary line 
of products and with the X-Ray apparatus 
and accessories, are indispensable for sur- 
gery, gynaecological and other hospital 
departments. This line is represented by 
equipment for Bucky table and tomo- 
graphic photography, quartz lamps, sur- 
gical knives, etc. 


RADIO-VALVES 


ANUFACTURING possibilities are 
exceptionally great, and at present 
over 500.000 of the classic radio valves 


of the E-21 series, including the rectifier _ 
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valves AZ-1 and AZ-11, are manufac- 
tured, besides over 1,500.000 Noval val- 
ves of the E-80 series, under licence from 


ib PHILIPS. At ‘the. end of next year the 


annual production of these valves will 
be about 3 million units. 

The classic type of radio valves has 
also been exported to certain foreign 
markets. — 

RADIO RECEIVERS 

HE MOST important development 

has been achieved in the produc- 
tion of radio receiving sets, not only in 
the number of sets manufactured, but also 
in their quality and value. This increase 
is due to a great extent to the introduct- 
ion of four assembly lines instead of the 
previous one line. 

The range of products -is complete; from 
the most simple set for medium wavelength 
reception to the most up-to-date concert- 
type receivers, cabinets combining a radio, 


gramophone, tape recorder and television 
set. The ,R-R“ Works are proud to have 


the fullest radio manufacturing programme 
in the country, consisting of the following 
models: 


RR-230, the most popular radio set with 
5 valves of the E-series (Noval valves), 
for all three wavelengths (long, medium 
and short waves). Push-button control 
with five buttons, making all controls 
extremely easy. The set can take a 
gramophone attachment. The attractive 
modern cabinet made from maple 
veneered wood, its outstanding perfor- 
mance, excellent quality and long 
trouble-free service, make it a most 
welcome radio set in any home. The 
price is only 26.000 dinars. 

RR-330, a 6-valve radio receiver for all 
three wavelengths, has push-button 
controls with 5 buttons and gramophone 
attachment. The receiver has two 
loudspeakers, amd is priced at 31.000 
dinars. 

RR-430, a 5-valve receiver for all three 
wavelengths, with two loudspeakers and 
tone control has also a gramophone 
attachment, and is priced at 27.000 
dinars. 


RR-520, is a 6-valve receiver for long, 
medium, short and extended short 
wavelengths, with push-button controls, 

second loudspeaker and gramophone 
attachment. The price is 33.000 dinars. 

RR-530, is a 5-valve receiver for long, 
medium, short and extended short wave 


reception, with push-button controls, 

- an oval loudspeaker of 5 Watt output. 
Attachment for a second loudspeaker 
and gramophone. The price is 33.000 
dinars. 


RR-630 UKT (3D Hi-Fi), This is a 
superb concert model, the last word in 
electronic developments, is the newest 
product of the ,R-R“ Works. Three 
high-output, oval loudspeakers offer not 
only great volume but highest fidelity 
in sound reproduction. By the installe- 
tion of the loudspeakers on the three 
sides of the cabinet, an excellent 3-D 

effect is achieved. The receiver has 8 
valves of the E-series (Noval) and 20 
tuned circuits, this giving best reception 
on all wavelengths — long, medium, 
short and ultra-short. 

Interference in reception, particularly 
in the evening hours and in the recep~ 
tion of medium wavelength broadcasts, 
are reduced to a minimum by the 
revolving ferrit antenna built into the 
set. High and low tone control by 
separate notentiometers. The price of 
this receiver is 52.000 dinars. 


The production line is completed by 
television receiving sets and’ special elec- 
tronic appliances. 

The quality and the attractive appear- 
ance of the radio receivers have won them 
an international reputation. 

The ,R-R“ Works are in a position to 
cooperate with foreign buyers on the basis 
of mutual technical assistance, thus en- 
abling the works to export complete sets 
of radio apparatus as well. 

In the coming years, the ,,R-R“ Works 
will export still more radio receivers and 
sets in line with their present develop- 
ment and the tendency increasingly to 
extend their relations with foreign mar- 


kets. This will be possible because the 
»R-R“ radio receivers and sets are of 
sound design, dependable and in every 
respect equal to the best foreign radios. 
The ,R-R“ radios are built only from the 
BEST COMPONENTS AND MATERIALS. 


- At the ,R-R“ Works there is strict control 
of the manufacturing process. Every receiv- 


ing apparatus is carefully tested and 
inspected so that the customer gets a 
receiver with a FULL ONE YEAR GUAR- 
ANTEE. 


The production capacity is very. great, 
the annual output being 120.000 radio 
receiving sets, which can be increased if 
necessary. 


Radio apparatus and sets are exported 


to: Bolivia, Paraguay, UAR, Ethiopia, 
Turkey, Morocco, Tunis, Iran, Burma, 
Greece; etc. 

All the above successes have been 


achieved in the relatively short period of 


ten years since the foundation of the 
Works, and in the face of keen competi- 


tion from highly-developed industrial 
countries. 
Products of the ,R-R“ Works have 


achieved an extraordinary success on world 
markets. 


Get acquainted 


with Yugoslav Spas 


VRNJACKA BANJA 


SERBIA 


MONG the numerous health resorts of Yugoslavia, 
VRNJACKA BANJA deserves special mention. It is 
one of the most frequented spas in the country, not only for 
the exceptional qualities of its mineral waters but also for 
its’ very beautiful surroundings. 
The spa is situated in the central part of Serbia, on 
the slopes of the Got (1147) Mountain, and in the valley 
of the W. Morava river. 


The broad, shady avenues of lime along the banks of 
the River Vrnjatka which divides the town and the extensive 
parks and recreation grounds offer attractive possibilities for 
walks and rest. The large flower-beds and great variety of 
trees and shrubs add to the charm of the plaice. 


The mineral waters of Vrnja¢ka Banja are famous for 
their health restoring qualities. Treatment consists of taking 
baths in the naturally warm mineral water, very rich in 
carbon-dioxide and drinking the warm or cold mineral water. 
This is completed with other medical and clinical treatment 
under medical supervision. Treatment varies from 20 to 30 
days, and every patient is under constant medical control. 


Main indications are: gastric and duodenal diseases, in- 
testinal diseases, diseases of the bile ducts, liver and spleen, 
dietetic diseases (diabetes and gout), disease of the kidneys 


and urinal passages, allergies (food and digestive), increased 
blood pressure. 

All medical services are concentrated in an imposing 
building, where all the most modern ‘equipment for diagnosis 
and therapy are available. More than 30 doctors — specialists 
and general practitioners — work there all the year around. 
In the same building is also the well-equipped thermal bath. 

Besides this central building there are all the necessary 
laboratories, consulting rooms, dispensaries, clinics and spe- 
cialized hospital departments. 

Accommodation is offered in the hotels ,PARK“, ,SLO- 
BODA“, ,ZVEZDA“ and ,MORAVA“ (all ,B“ class), in 
the medical institutions, and in many private houses, the 
total number of beds available being about 8.000. 

There are many facilities for entertainment during the 
main season. Besides attending musical and sports events, the 
visitor can take walks in the surroundings, among the vi- 
neyards and woods on the mountain slopes, in the forest on 
‘Mount Gog, or make trips to the very interesting medieval 
Serb monasteries of Zita, Ljubostinja and Studenica, famous 
for their incomparable fresco paintings. 

The Summer theatre can seat 1000, and is always full 
for performances of the best Yugoslav orchestras, theatre 
companies and folklore ensembles. For people prefering 
outdoor sports, there are facilities for for basket ball, etc., 
and in winter, for all winter sports. 

Vrnjatka Banja has one of the best swimming pools in 
Yugoslavia, with spacious terraces for sun-bathing, and a 
bath of Olympic standard for swimming sports. 

VRNJACKA BANJA is on the Kraljevo—Stala¢ railway 
line, with direct trains from Belgrade, not to mention the 
many bus and coach lines, which link this spa to almost all 
more important places in central Yugoslavia. Good highways 
make it accessible from Belgrade in a few hours’ journey 
through a very attractive part of the country. Many thousands 
of foreign visitors from all countries of Europe and many 
overseas countries are the best proof of the salubrious qua- 
lities of the waters of Vrnjatka Banja. 

More details and fuller information on accommodation 
facilities, prices and travel routes may be obtained from the 
Yugoslav’ Tourist Offices abroad or from the ,PUTNIK* 
Tourist Agency in Yugoslavia. 

Hotel prices range from 750 to 1.600 dinars per day. 

Hotel room reservations may be made by letter, 
legramme or telephone. 


Visit Vrnjacka Banja in 1960! 
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METAL FACTORY 


Rade Metalac“ 


Leskovae 


Offices — 345 C. A. with the National Bank: 
119-11-1-6 


PRODUCES © Castings made in hand and 
machine formed molds for 
mining 

sewage 


Telephone: Direktor — 343 PD. O. B. 18 
OFFERS pipe fittings 
brass and cast iron hardware 
bolts and screws 


and wire nails 


CeO En Opes ©). mC hag e) 


tinned hollow-ware 


ay 


© hand operated corn shellers 


EXPORT: eee turnifire 


THE FACTORY HAS A WELL EQUIPPED GAL- 
VANIZING PLANT AND ACCEPTS Na 
ZING TO ORDER 


CHROMIUM AND NICKEL PLATING OF ALL 
SORTS OF METAL GOODS 
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- Answers of the Editorial Board 


In the connection with the article ,The participation 
of the workers in the division of the income of the 
enterprises“, published in the November number of this 
review, and written by B. Romic, Mr. Rudolf Herman 
from Dearborn, Michigan, USA, would like to know 
whether funds for investments of enterprises belong to 
workers or to the State. 


ANSWER: 


R. HERMAN inferred correctly from the article that 

in the Yugoslav system of workers’ management the 
working collectives are not the owners of fixed and working 
capital, but that their rights consist in the independent and 
free management and utilisation of these social resources for 
the pursuit of a given economic activity. It ensues from this 
relationship of the working collectives towards the social 
means of production that also the income earned by the direct 
producers is the income of the social community (ie. 
society) provided that in the system of distribution one 
part of the income earned remains at the free disposal and 
utilization of the working collective. This part of income put 
by the social community at the free disposal of the direct 
producers is allocated by the working collectives partly for 
personal income and -partly for funds (investments in fixed 
and working assets, investments in projects bearing directly 
upon the standard of living, i. e. public facilities and services, 
and in the reserve funds of enterprises). The working collective 
deliberates independently on the use of these resources. 


JANATA 
A Democratic Socialist Weekly 


EVERY ISSUE CONTAINS AN ASSESSMENT OF THE 
FUTURE OF DEMOCRATIC SOCIALISM IN INDIA 
AS WELL AS GIVES A CORRECT PICTURE OF PO- 
LITICS IN INDIA. 


Eminent theoreticians and politicians in the 
country and from abroad contribute to JANATA. 


Annual subscription for Continent: 


The U. S. A. — Dollars 
Dollars 16 by Air-mail 


5 by Sea-mail 


For Asian & European countries — 
Shillings 25 by Sea-mail 
(British Currency) 
For Further Particulars write to: 


MANAGER, JANATA, 


National House. 
6, Tulloch Road, 
Bombay — 1, India. 
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We believe (besides the statements made in the article) 
that the foregoing illustrates the nature of ownership of 
income (and hence also the part of income at the disposal of 


the working collectives) earned by the direct producers operat- 


ing the social means of production under conditions of 


workers’ management. It is also obvious that where ownership 
is concerned there is no difference between that part of 
income set aside by the working collective for personal income 
and that earmarked for funds. 


It should also be stressed that in the system of workers’ 
management, the working collectives. as the collective managers 
of economic organizations, are invested with rights and 
duties not only in the process of simple accumulation, but also 
in that expanded accumulation and capital investments in 
society. These rights and duties are reflected in the fact 
that the workers’ collectives — on behalf of society — are 
concerned with the further advancement and expansion of 
the enterprises they are employed in. To this end they use 
their funds, and for these purposes the economic enterprises 
may obtain (by way of bidding) investment credits from the 
appropriate Federal, Republican or local funds. In view of the 
fact that in the altered productive relations, (in which the 
direct producers appear as the managers of labour, the means 
of production and part of the income), economic operations 
and the development of the economic organizations, and hence 
also the level of the current and prospective personal income 
of the direct producers, depend on the work of the entire 
collective, it is understandable that the working collectives 
show equal concern for the satisfaction of both their current 
and their prospective needs. 


Meetings and Talks 


... On the Governmental Level 


Italian Minister of Foreign Trade in- Bel- 
grade. — Dino Del Bo, the Italian Minister of Foreign 
Trade, visited Belgrade from December 17 to 20, as a guest 
of Ljubo Babi¢ President of the Foreign Trade Committee. 
The distinguished Italian guest had talks with the Yugoslav 
leaders on economic cooperation between the two countries. 
The results of the official talks have shown that there is every 
opportunity for trade between the two countries being 
increased and raised to a higher level. On the second day of 
his stay in Belgrade the Italian Minister of Foreign Trade 
opened an Italian Arts and Crafts Exhibition, at which forty 
firms displayed about 130 glass, ceramic, porcelain, wooden 
and iron exhibits. 


Yugoslav-Italian Society for Economic 
and Technical Cooperation.—The representatives 
of Yugoslav and Italian enterprises convened in Milan on 
December 22 for the purpose of registering the firm ,,SACET“ 
(Societa per Azioni Italo-Yugoslava di Cooperazione Econo- 
mico-Technica — Italo-Yugoslav Joint Stock Society for 
Economic and Technical Cooperation) with the Italian author- 
ities. The firm will be concerned primarily with sale of Italian 
patent licences and technical documentation in Yugoslavia 
and vice versa, and the promotion of industrial cooperation 
between the two countries. 


Sergej Krajger, member of the Federal Executive Council, 
left Belgrade on December 25, in the capacity of President 
Tito’s special Ambassador to Ghana, Guinea, Liberia, Nigeria 
and Sierra Leone. He will attend the inauguration of the 
President of the Republic of Liberia, and will head the Yugo- 


siav Goodwill Mission to Ghana, Guinea, Nigeria and Sierra 
Leone. 


Ljupto Arsov in the Cameroons. — Ljupto Arsov 
member of the Federal Executive Council and President of 
the Executive Council of Macedonia, left for the Cameroons 
on December 25, where he will represent President Tito and 
the Yugoslay Government at the celebrations marking the 
proclamation of the independence of the Cameroons. 


... Of Veterans Federation 


Visit of Bernand Kogan. — Bernand Kogan, Chair- 
man of the International Relations Commfssion of the US War 
Veterans’ Committee visited Yugoslavia from December 15 to 
17. Mr Kogan had talks in Belgrade with the representatives 
of the Veterems Federation and was received by Aleksandar 
Rankovié, Vice-President of the Federal Executive Council and 
President of the People’s Liberation War Veterans’ Federation, 
with whom he conferred on some questions pertaining to in- 
ternational veteran cooperation. 


... Of Trade Unions 


Mika Spiljak in Belgium. — Mika Spiljak, Vice- 
President of the Central Council of Yugoslav Trade Unions, 
attended the Congress of the Belgian General Labour Federa- 
tion, which was held from November 20 to 23 in Brussels, 
as representative of the Yugoslav Trade Unions. 


Other Contacts 


Polish Scientist in Yugoslavia. — Dr Broni- 
slaw Minzo, Director of the Economic Institute of the Polish 
Academy of Science, arrived in Belgrade on December 18. The 
distinguished Polish scholar will spend a fortnight in Yugo- 
slavia and hold several discussions in the Social Science 
Institute on problems of socialist ownership, expanded 
accumulation, and capital investments in society and national 
economic balance. 


Yugoslav -Members of Soviet Academy of 
Science. — Ivan Zamcevski, Soviet Ambassador in Belgrade, 
presented the Yugoslav scholars Aleksandar Beli¢é and Pavle 
Savi¢ with diplomas of the Soviet Academy of Science. 


Negotiations and Agreements 


... Economic 


U.S. Loan to Yugoslavia. — A loam agreement was 
signed in Washington on December 17 between the Yugoslav 
Government and the US Economic Development Fund. This 
15 million dollar credit will be used for the purchase of 
equipment for the Trebi’njica hydroelectric project in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. This project, which is now under construction, 
will yield 1.2 billion KWH annually. The loan will be repaid 
over a 25 year period, at 3.5 per cent interest. 


Trade Protocol with Israel. — A trade protocol 
between Yugoslavia and Israel for 1960, calling for 6.3 
billion dollars worth of trade both ways, was signed in Bel- 
grade on December 16. Yugoslavia will deliver livestock, meat, 
wooden packing material, diesel engines, motion-picture 
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automobile tyres - citrus 
‘fruits, woollen yarn, arti- 
ficial fertilizer, synthetic 


projectors, machines and 
other items to Israel, and 
will also export moter ve- 
hicles for the first time. 
Imports from Israe). include 


Cc 
23 ¥-8¥ 1960 


yarn and other articles. 


Agreement with Au- 
stria. — The chiefs of the 
Yugoslav and Austrian de- 
legations initialled an agree- 
ment on motorcoach trans- 
port and highway freight 
transport between the two 
countries on December 14. 
A communique was issued 
in Vienna on the conclusion of the talks begun on Novem- 
ber 23. 


Highway Transport Protocol. — The session of 
the mixed Yugoslav-Italian Commission ended with the signing 
of a Protocol on highway passenger transport in Ljubljana, on 
December 23. The question of regular bus lines between the 
two countries was also examined on this occasion, in view of 
the growth of traffic. About 50,000 passengers were transported 
by bus during the first half of 1959, thus marking an all-time 
record in this-sector. The new Protocol will also regulate and 
improve traffic across the frontier and between the neighbour- 
ing regions of Yugoslavia and Italy. 


XXVII™ INTERNATIONAL 
AGRICULTURAL FAIR 
IN NOVI SAD YUGOSLAVIA 


Tunisian Minister of Industry in Belgrade. 
— Ezadin Abbasi, Tunisian minister of Industry and Transport, 
arrived in Belgrade on December 24 as a guest of the Yugo- 
slav government. The distinguished Tunisian guest will spend 
ten days in this country and become acquainted with the 
construction of capital projects in Yugoslavia, the training of 
technical and expert staffand transport problems, Mr Abbasi 
is also interested in the eventual purchase of shipping in 
Yugoslavia. 


.. Scientific and Tashnical Co-operation 


Training of Sudanese Sailors and Officers. 
—An agreement was signed in Khartoum between Yugoslavia 
and the Sudan on the training of Sudanese seamen and naval 
officers in Yugoslavia. Under the terms of the agreement, a 
certain number of Sudanese seamen and naval officers will 
come \to Yugoslavia at the beginning of next year and spend 
about one year training in this country. These men will form 
the nucleus of the Sudanese Navy staff which is now being 
established. 


Indonesian Students in Yugoslavia. — A group 
of ten young Indonesians will soon arrive in Yugoslavia, where 
they will spend four to five years as scholarship students. The 
exchange of scholarship students is indicated in the Yugoslay- 
Indonesian cultural convention which was recently signed in 
Jakarta. 


... Gultural 


Yugoslav-Belgian Cultural Cooperation -— | 
The Yugoslav-Belgian Cultural cooperation programme for 
1960, which calls for the exchange of university professors, 
educational workers, exchange of scholarship students and 
post-graduate students, and cooperation in the field of motion- 
picture production, music and publishing, was signed in Beo= 
grad on December 21. Next year the Belgian enterprises wil! 
bring out a collection of Yugoslav poetry in the French and 
Flemish languages, while the Yugoslav publishers will issue a 


selection of works by Belgian iand Flemish poets. During the 
three-day visit of the Belgian delegation it was noted that 
cultural cooperation between the two countries had developed 
successfully so far, and that the 1959 programme had been 
completely fulfilled. 


Chronicle of Political Events 


December 14 — President Tito visited the ,,Varteks“ textile 
factory in Varazdin. 


December 15 — The tenth Plenary session of the Federal Com- 
mittee of the Socialist Alliance of Working People was 
held under the chairmanship of Josip Broz Tito. The 
agenda was as follows: Topical organizational political 
problems and tasks of the Socialist Alliance — report 
by Hasan Brkié; Cooperation of the Socialist Alliance 
with foreign labour movements and other progressive 
world movements — report by Veljko Vlahovic. Date 
of the Fifth Congress of the Socialist Alliance. 
Miscellanea. A brief session of the Presidency of the 
Federal Committee was held prior to the Plenary 
Session with Edvard Kardelj, Secretary General of the 
Socialist Alliance in the chair. Presidency examined 
some problems pertaining to the activities of the 
Plenum and approved the draft budget of the Federal 
Committee for 1960. The reports were followed by a 
discussion. It was decided to hold the Fifth Congress 
of the Socialist Alliance in Belgrade, in the second half 
of April next year. It was also decided that at muni- 
cipal conferences one delegate to the Cong~ess be elected 
for every 5000 members. A special Commission was 
formed for the preparation of modifications of and 
supplements to the Statute of the Socialist Alliance. 


December 17 — President Tito received a delegation of the 
Ethiopian Patriot Federation, headed by Senator Abebe 
Shankut. 


December 17 — President Tito received a delegation of Yugo-~ 
slav composers, who informed him of the activities and 
development of the Composers Union, and referred to 
some problems pertaining to musical education and 
creative art. 


December 17 — Acting on behalf of President Tito, Aleksandar 
Rankovié, Vice-President of the Federal Executive 
Council and President of the Yugoslav Veterans’ Union, 
invested the members of the’ delegation of the Ethiopian 
Patriot Union with high Yugoslav decorations. 


December 18 — A consultation on the remuneration of person- 
nel employed in the economy was organized by the 
Committee for Economic Affairs of the Federal Executive 
Council and the Central Council of Yugoslav Trade 
Unions. Moma Markovié, Secretary for Labour Affairs 
of the Federal Executive Council, submitted a report on 
»Personal Income of Workers in Economic Enterprises* 
while Mika Spiljak, Vice President of the Central Council 
of the Yugoslav Trade Unions, spoke on ,,Remuneration 
according to complex output“. Various topical problems 
concerning the distribution of gross income were also 
dealt with. 


December 18 — President Tito received a delegation of the 
»Cyril and Methodius“ Association of Catholic 
Clergymen. : 


December 22 — Yugoslav Army Day was celebrated throughout 
the country. 
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December 24 — A session of the Foreign Political Committee 
of the Federal Committee of the Federal People’s Assem- 
bly was held. Mustafa Vilovic, Yugoslav Ambassador 
to Morocco, [lija Topaloski Yugoslav Envoy to Tunisia 
and Vlado Maleski Yugoslav Envoy to the Lebanon 
reported to the committee on their respective missions. 


December 26 — A session of the Deputies Club was held, at 
which Milentije Popovi¢, chief of the Yugoslav delegation 
to India and Nepal, gave impressions of his journey. 


December 26 — President Tito decorated Vladimir Simié, Vice- 
President of the Federal Executive Council, with the 
Order of Hero of Socialist Labour, on his 65th b'rthday. 
Petar Stamboli¢é, President of the Federal People’s 
Assembly, presented the decoration on behalf of the 
President of the Republic. 


December 26 — A Yugoslav Army delegation headed by Colonel 
General Otmar Kreadi¢é, Under Secretary of State for 
Defence, returned to Belgrade after a two-month visit 
to the armed forces of Indonesia, Burma, Sudan and 
Ethiopia. 


December 27 — The Federal People’s Assembly iadjourned after 
a three-day session. The Law on the budgets and 
financing of independent institutions, the Federal Budget 
for 1960, and the Law on labour inspection wete approv- 
ed at separate sessions of both houses. Modifications 
were adopted in the Code on Criminal Proceedings and 
the Law on the temporary supplementary finamcing of 
the construction of law courts. Several new economic 
regulations were approved on this occasion. 


Diplomatic Diary 


December 15 — Lazar Lili¢é, Plenipotentiary Minister in the 
State Secretariat for Foreign Affairs was appointed Chief 
of Protocol of the State Secretariat for Foreign Affairs. 


December 16 — President Tito received the Honorio Roigto, 
Argentine Ambassador to Yugoslavia on a farewell visit. 
President Tito conferred the Order of the Yugoslav Flag 
(I Class) upon the Argentine Ambassador for his merits 
in the promotion and consolidation of peaceful co- 
operation and friendly relations between Yugoslavia and 
Argentina. 


December 16 — Dr. R. A. Asmaun, the new Indonesian Ambas- 
sador to Yugoslavia, arrived in Belgrade. 


December 16 — Enrico Bernstein, Former Chilean Minister in 
Yugoslavia, left Belgrade. 

December 18 — President Tito received Thras'bule Tsakalotos 
former Greek Ambassador to Yugos'avia on a farewell 
visit, and presented him with the Order of the Yugoslav 
Flag (I Class) for his merits in the promotion and 
consolidation of peaceful coexistence and friendly rela- 
tions between Yugoslavia and Greece. 

December 16 — President Tito invited members of the Diplo- 
matic Corps, to a hunting party, which was attended by 
the chiefs of the diplomatic missions accredited-in Yu- 
goslavia. 

December 23 — Decisions to open a Yugoslav Embassy in 
Guinea, to raise the Yugoslav Legation in Afghanistan 
to Embassy rank, and to open a Yugoslav General 
Consulate in Nicosia (Cyprus) vere announced by the 
Federal Executive Council. : 


December 26 — President Tito received R. A. Asmaun, newly 
appointed Indonesian Ambassador, who presented his 
Letters of Credence on this occasion. 


News th Bret 
Shipbuilding 


G) Eleven Yugoslav yards built 27 vessels this year, — 
mostly tank and cargo ships, — with a total of 182,000 gross 
tonnage. Yugoslavia is now fourteenth on the list of the 33 
leading shipbuilding countries in the world. Eleven ships were 
commissioned by the Yugoslav shipping lines, while the 
remainder were built fpwBritish, Norwegian, Polish, Burmese 
and Indian companies. The Yugoslav shipyards will build 23 
vessels with a total 217,000 gross tonmage next year. From 
1954 to the end of August 1959 Yugoslavia exported 36 ocean- 
going ships, valued at 75 million dollars. 

@ The M/S ,Moniuzsko“, built by the Split yards for 
the Polish merchant navy, was launched in Split on December 
14. This cargo ship has a capacity of 13,000 tons and is 
specially equipped for service in the Arctic Seas. 


Production 


©) Industrial production in January—November 1959 was 
13 per cent higher than in the corresponding period last year. 
Output in the chemical industry registered the sharpest increase, 
having risen by 29 per cent, the electrotechnical industry raised 
production by 23 per cent, the timber processing industry by 
21 per cent, ferrous metallurgy by 15 per cent, the food 
industry by 12 per cent, the rubber industry by 11 per cent, 
petroleum production was raised by 18 per cent, and output 
of textiles and electric power by 9 and 10 per cent respectively. 

© Crude petroleum production in 1959 reached 570,000 
tons, thus exceeding the 1955 figure by over 250 per cent. 
Only 1,100 tons of crude petroleum were produced in Yugo- 
slavia in 1939. 


New Academicians 


@ At a special session held on December 17, 1959 the 
Serbian Academy of Science elected Edvard Kardelj, Vice- 
President of the Federal Executive Council, the authors Ste- 
van Jakovljevié and Milan Bogdanovié, Sreten Stojanovié the 
sculptor, and Dr. Jorjo Tadi¢, Professor of Belgrade Univer- 
‘sity, as regular members. The title of Corresponding Member 
of the Serbian Academy of Science was conferred on several 
distinguished soviet, French, US, Austrian, Polish, Swedish, 
British and Danish scientists. Twelve prominent Yugoslav 
cultural workers and civic leaders were elected corresponding 
members. 


Our New Contributors 


NORODOM SIHANOUK: Premier of Ne Kingdom of Cam- 
bodia. In 1941 he became King of Cambodia; he abdicated in 
1955 and founded the National Socialist Union, which directs 
the political life of the country. 

DINO DEL BO: Italian Minister of Foreign Trade. Member 
of Parliament and Lecturer in the University of Rome. Well 
known publicist. 

HEINRICH RAU: Vice-Premier and Minister of Foreign and 
inter-German Trade of the German Democratic Republic. 
Member of Politbureau of the United Socialist Party. 
LEONIDAS DERTILIS: Geek Minister for Economic Affairs. 
Represents Athens in Parliament. Minister several times in 
the post-war period. Economist, author of books on political 
economy. 

Dr. MAKS SNUDERL: President of the Legal Committee of 
the Federal Council of the Federal People’s Assembly. Doctor 
of Law and Professor in the Faculty for Law of Ljubljana, 
member of Presidence of the-Socialist Alliance of the Working 
People of Slovenia. After the liberation of the country was 
member of the State Commission for War Crimes, President 


of the Commission for War Damage, Deputy in the Federal 
Assembly and President of the Commission for Explanation 
of Law. Has published many books and pamphlets on law. 
Author of two collections of short stories, two plays and a 
novel. i 

NIKOLA SUSNJAR: Vice-President of the Committee for 
Foreign Trade of FPRY. Former Vice-President of the Eco- 
nomic Council of the Yugoslav Government. Member of the 
editorial board of ,,Ekonomski pregled“, review published by 
the society of economists of Croatia. 

BERISLAV SEFER: Economist, Advisor in the Federal Insti- 
tute for Economic Planning, chief of Section for Personal 
Consumption and Social Standard. Worked in the Economic 
Council of the Yugoslav Government and was editor in chief 
of ,Privredui pregled“, etc. Has published articles and books ou 
economic planning and the standard of life in Yugoslavia. 
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